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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Ruhr Deadlock 


LURING the past fortnight the Ruhr 

situation has continued to hold 
first place in the news. First came the 
fining of the German industrial mag- 
nates in the Ruhr—Thyssen and the five 
others who were tried by court-martial 
for obeying Berlin’s orders to refuse 
coal. France wisely fined, instead of 
imprisoning, them; but even so German 
riots followed, shots were fired in Diis- 
seldorf, and guns and tanks have been 
posted in the industrial cities by way 
of readiness. 

On January 26 the Reparations Com- 
mission again (Great Britain not voting) 
pronounced Germany in default—in all 
her reparations obligations to France 
and Belgium. It also declared Germany’s 
November request for a moratorium 
void because of her attitude toward the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and consequent- 
ly the schedule of payments established 
May 5, 1921, in operation for January 
31, 1923. By that time the Ruhr was 
encircled and cut off from the rest of 
Germany and a customs barricade was 
established. Premier Poincaré obtained 
$60,000 a day to pay the cost of the oc- 
cupation—this amount of course being 
added to Germany’s bill, and the French 
forces have been increased to more than 
100,000. 

For some days the railroad strike or- 
dered from Berlin stalled all trains, and 
telephone and telegraph operators 
joined in. These measures were met 
with stern warnings from the French 
authorities, and on January 31 Premier 
Poincaré shut off from Germany all 
Ruhr coal—which means eighty per 
cent of Germany’s coal supply. Both 
the Ruhr and the rest of Germany felt 
this at once, and seriously. German or- 
ganized labor sent to our Congress a 
long appeal, calling it the world’s only 
hope. 

3y February 2 the strikes were break- 
ing on railroads, wires and mails. but 
not in the mines. Meantime more 
French railway operators have reached 
the region. and some coal trains are 
moving into France and Belgium. Ger- 
many claims that less has gone than 





Rolling hills, farm scenes, wild flowers and 
unusual landscapes, differ widely from the 
work of our more recent cover artists. But 
it is among the North Carolina mountains, 
on the Italian lakes or by the blue Mediter- 
ranean that Helen K. McCarthy finds her 
subjects and is happiest. Five months of 
every year she paints out of doors. “Every 
new hill is a pure adventure”—in her own 
words. 

And now you'll wonder—if all we've said 
is true—why we’ve chosen a portrait for our 
cover. It is because this painting has been 
so widely exhibited and has been awarded 
the gold medal given by Mrs. C. Shillard 
Smith at the Plastic Club of Philadelphia — 
and also because we want to prove that Miss 
McCarthy’s field is not restricted entirely 
to landscapes. 

As for her training, she is a graduate of 
thePhiladelphiaSchool of Design for Women, 
a pupil of Elliot Daingerfield and Henry B. 
Snell, and an ardent student of Mother Na- 
ture. 





would have been the case if the Ruhr 
had not been entered. There are evi- 
dences in the Ruhr of settling down un- 
der the French rule, which has been 
comparatively mild, and of willingness 
to obey French orders. 

But as this is written, a new move has 
just been made. In reprisal for the in- 
terruption of coke shipments across 
Germany from  Czecho-Slovakia to 
France. the French have crossed the neu- 
tral zone set up by the treaty opposite 
Strasburg and occupied two cities in 
Baden, considerably beyond the fron- 
tier. This gives them control of the 
Frankfurt-Basle Railway. The French 
action is based on a clause in the Treaty 
which says that Germany must permit 


international traffic; the Germans, ad- 
mitting that they have held up the ship- 
ments, blame the disorganization of 
traffic due to the occupation. This move 

past the Alsatian frontier—seems to 
have been unexpected. 

As the situation stands, little coal has 
been delivered to France, the franc has 
gone down and the price of bread up; 
Germany is threatened with a coal fam- 
ine; the Ruhr is moving toward starva- 
tion, and the monarchist faction in Ba- 
varia is fermenting with rebellion and 
conspiracies. The world may be grate- 
ful that nothing worse kas happened 
without in the least relaxing its sense 
of danger. The comment of Pierrepont 
Noyes, our former Rhineland Commis- 
sioner, that the Ruhr entry was a bomb- 
shell thrown into the midst of explosives 
continues to be expressive. 


Lithuania Defiant 


HE Council of the League of Na- 

tions, in session at Paris, has 
threatened Lithuania with the applica- 
tion of the article in the Covenant 
which provides for a breaking off of all 
relations with an erring member. The 
trouble was over the neutral zone in 
the Vilna region created between Po- 
land and Lithuania to prevent clashes. 
This region has been almost without 
a government since the dispute started, 
and the Council ruled that part of it 
should be given in temporary charge 
to Poland and part to Lithuania. The 
Polish representative consented at once, 
but the delegate from Lithuania de- 
clared that if Poland tried to occupy 
any part of the neutral zone, she would 
be opposed by force if necessary. M. 
Viviani of France was presiding. and 
he promptly and sternly reminded the 
Lithuanian delegate that he was propos- 
ing that his country should break its 
Covenant pledge. and read out to him 
Article XVI with its penalties for an at- 
tempt to resist decisions of the League 
by force—“The severance of all trade 
or financial relations . . . the prohibi- 
tion of all intercourse.” The Lithu- 
anian delegate left the meeting without 
retracting his defiance. 








Memel 


ITHUANIA is in trouble also with 

the Allies who are concerned in the 
government of Memel. That neutral 
city, taken recently by Lithuanian bands, 
who overcame French occupying forces 
and German police, is still in Lithu- 
anian control, but the representatives of 
England, France and Italy have sent 
the Lithuanian government at Kovno an 
ultimatum calling for the withdrawal 
of soldiers and the dissolution of the 
new government. The penalty for re- 
fusal is that the Allies will suspend 
diplomatic relations with Lithuania and 
will turn the Memel matter over to the 
League of Nations. The ultimatum ac- 
cuses the Lithuanian government of re- 
sponsibility for the armed bands that 
took Memel. The Kovno government 
denies the charges, and says that much 
as it would like to comply with the terms 
of the ultimatum, it has not the power. 


Why do they call it a shipment when it 
goes in a car, but a cargo when it goes in 
a ship?—New York Evening Post. 


Judge Sanford 
RESIDENT HARDING has ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, 
Judge Edward Terry Sanford of Tennes- 
see. Judge Terry has been a lawyer 
since 1888. He was made Assistant At- 
torney General by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
became in succession United States Dis- 
trict Judge and Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. In addi- 
tion to his judicial duties, Judge Sanford 
has served the cause of higher education 
admirably, and is accounted a liberal- 
spirited man. His reputation as lawyer 
and judge is sound, and singularly free 
from partisan taint. In fact, the only 
objection to him that has met our eye 
is that he may not be young enough to 

stand the strain of his work! 


Dr. Grant’s Case 
F° the present an end has come to 


the excitement over the action of 
Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in New York, 
and the Episcopalian Church has escaped 
the inevitable damage of a heresy trial. 
For years Dr. Grant has stood for liber- 
alism in religion as well as in econom- 
ics. The action that brought on the re- 
cent clash was a sermon in which he im- 
plied a limitation of deity in Christ. pro- 
tested against the “consecration” of 
churches as keeping them idle when they 
might be employed for activities that 
would benefit the community, and 
claimed that liberal opinions were pre- 
valent among the educated clergy. His 
bishop, William T. Manning, wrote him 
a letter. requiring that he should either 
retract his views or resign. The alterna- 
tive was plainly a trial for heresy. Dr. 
Grant defended his right to interpret the 
doctrines of the church in harmony with 
the discoveries of modern science and 


scholarship—and did neither of the 
things the Bishop asked. His answer, 
however, was conciliatory. The outcome 
was a decision on the part of the Bishop 
to refrain from instituting a trial be- 
cause the rector had not plainly and 
unambiguously denied the church doc- 
trine of divinity. His decision has been 
variously regarded as in itself a bit of 
liberalism, as a complete rout, and as 
at any rate a first-class piece of dis- 
cretion. 


The trouble seems to be that Uncle Sam 
must go to Europe to mind his own busi- 
ness. Hackensack Evening Record. 


Lausanne—and After 


O treaty of peace has been signed 

between the Allies and the Turks. 
The Lausanne Conference collapsed on 
February 4, at the end of a day in which 
all the diplomats at Lausanne dashed 
after Ismet Pasha in desperate efforts 
to persuade him to sign. Lord Curzon, 
who had announced that he would leave 
at nine on that day, whatever the event, 
actually held the train for half an hour 
in a last hope. But the Turks were 
adamant—they would not accept the 
clauses binding them to recognize con- 
tracts and concessions granted by the 
old Ottoman Empire. Another point of 
objection—though of secondary import- 
ance—was in connection with the Allies’ 
suggestions for trials of foreigners in 
Turkey.. The Allied proposition was 
that foreign legal advisers, chosen from 
a list to be made by the Court of In- 





Very Briefly 


Drs. Frederick T. Gates and Peter K. 
Olitsky, bacteriologists at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
have isolated the flu germ, which opens 
up the possibility that means of preven- 
tion and cure will follow. 

The latest lynching stain is on 
Georgia’s name. Two Negroes were lynched 
on February 3. They had shot a mem- 
ber of a posse that was pursuing them 
after alleged robberies. 

Miners and operators of the soft-coal 
fields in the central region—TIllinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio—have agreed on wages 
and working conditions, 

William Morris Hughes, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Australia, 
giving up his efforts to form a coalition 
among the three non-labor parties, has 
resigned, and Stanley M. Bruce; Com- 
monwealth Treasurer, has been asked to 
form a new government. Mr. Hughes 
was the last of the war premiers. An 
election held in December on a high- 
tariff issue went against him. 

Under the direction of the All-Ameri- 
can Theatre Association in Chicago an 
art theatre has been opened wherein the 
actors are all Negroes and where it is 
the object to present plays built upon 
racial characteristics. Literary and ar- 
tistic Chicago turned out for the opening. 

Among the provisions of the Army bill 
already approved is one for personnel of 
125,000 men and 1,200 officers. No move 
was made to reduce the present personnel. 
Amendments increasing appropriations for 
organized reserves and civilian training 
camp activities were also approved. 
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ternational Justice, should be empow. 
ered to receive complaints from for. 
eigners. The Turks were ready to ac. 
cept the legal adviser idea, but not the 
International Court; they were for ad. 
visers chosen from neutral countries 
which had not participated in the world 
war. 

At the very last moment further con- 
cessions on both points were offered, but 
to no purpose. The Mosul stumbling. 
block had been removed by the agree. 
ment that this subject should be put off 
for a year. The British had proposed 
to turn it over to the League of Na. 
tions, but the Turks refused; the Turks 
proposed a plebiscite, which the British 
refused. The Turks claim they have 
made great sacrifices in the course of 
the negotiations—giving up the closing 
of the Straits, the abandonment of a 
garrison in Gallipoli, the acceptance of 
the Thracian frontier that the Allies 
wanted. Certainly the Allies have sur- 
rendered on many points. 

Exactly what influence the recent 
French attitude had on the Turks re- 
mains to be disclosed—and exactly whiat 
that attitude was. When a clash over 
Mosul seemed imminent between Great 
Britain and Turkey, and a final day had 
been set for the treaty-signing. the 
French sent to Angora a note saying 
they did not consider this treaty neces- 
sarily the last word, and reports have 
been current that a separate French 
treaty has already been drafted 
And then, twenty-four hours after the 
Conference broke up, the newspapers 
were reporting that. under French per- 
suasion, the Turks are ready to sur- 
render, and to resume negotiations. 


Of course the flapper isn’t nearly as nice 
as her grandmother was, but at least she 
doesn’t have to faint to attract attention 
Princeton Tiger 


An Opium Conference? 


N agitation is under way to get 
President Harding to call an in- 
ternational conference to find means for 
the suppression of the traffic in drugs. 
A bill to this effect has been introduced 
in Congress, and at least two great fra- 
ternal orders are circulating petitions. 
The subject is a delicate one for the 
Administration to handle because of the 
existence of a League of Nations Com- 
mission which deals with this subject. 
The State Department’s position with 
reference to this League commission 
has been that a non-member of the 
League could not join it and that our 
means of working is through the ar- 
rangements made under the Hague 
treaty concerning opium. This treaty. 
however, has become practically a dead 
letter, because of the League Commis- 
sion’s work, and an invitation addressed 
by this Government to other nations 
would probably introduce troublesome 
questions. February 6. 192% 
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Your Sates in Washington 
|\By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


February 1, 1923. 


ESS than a month before the end 
L of the Sixty-seventh Congress. In- 

dications now seem to be that this 
Congress will have done two things 
promptly. Passed the appropriations 
bills, and gone home. The speed of 
both House and Senate in completing 
the supply measures has been a chal- 
lenge to former records. Since the be- 
ginning of the session on December 4th, 
there has been a very human disposi- 
tion in Congress—to spend this summer 
at home. Consequently both Houses 
have concentrated on the appropriation 
program, and whatever other legisla- 
tion has been taken up has literally had 
to force its way. This is particularly 
true of the Senate, where the majority 
leaders have not been disposed to lend 
an ear for projects, no matter how im- 
portant, unless they came before them 
by the insistence of the President or 
through political pressure. 


“Let George Do It’ 


The fortnight has shown, too, that the 
farm hold upon Congress is stronger 
than that of the Administration. The 
President’s old shipping bill, which 
started out as a personal protégé of the 
White House, has fallen into oblivion 
before the rural credits legislation which 
was only born after the congressional 
elections, and only saw the light of day 
after the shipping bill was already on 
its course. Plainly, it seems a hopeless 
proposition to this Congress even to at- 
tempt, in a short session, to attack all 
the issues that are before the country. 
With this alibi, therefore, it has left 
undone what the other sessions of this 
Congress glossed over, always waiting 
for an opportune time. The foreign 
policy is unsettled. Immigration is no 
nearer permanency. Reorganization of 
the diplomatic service and the Govern- 
ment departments hangs fire. The rail- 
road situation is untouched. The legacy 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress to the 
Sixty-eighth will be a large desk motto, 
“Let George Do It.” 

The interim between March third and 
next December, when Senator LaFol- 
lette’s Congress will convene, is likely 
to be a time when foreign affairs and 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Borah, reintroduction of the 
resolution requesting the President to call 
an international economic conference, and 
tc provide for a further disarmament con- 
ference. 

From the Agriculture Committee, reso- 
lution calling for a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the cotton industry by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

From the Committee on Aocriculture, the 
Norbeck bill appropriating $250,000,000 for 
European credits for the purchase of Ameri- 
can agricultural products. 

By Senator Norris, an amendment to the 
army bill for an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the development of a nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals. 

By Senator Capper, the marriage bill 
which has the backing of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; the Constitu- 
tional amendment to give Congress the 
power to make uniform marriage and di 
vorce laws. 

By the Naval Affairs Committee, legisla- 
tion making the range of American guns 
equal to those of foreign navies. 

By Senator McKellar, Democrat, a sub- 
stitute shipping bill eliminating the govern- 
ment aid to shipping, abrogating commer- 
cial treaties, and abolishing discriminatory 
rates for Atlantic ports. 

By Senator Brookhart, legislation giving 
the President authority to take over and 
operate coal mines in the event of emer- 


gency. 
Passed by the Senate 


Resolution by Senator Walsh, Massachus- 
etts, requesting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to report on the desirability of 
an embargo on anthracite. 

Resolution by Senator Pomerene request 
ing the Shipping Board to furnish details 
regarding the sale of ships since March, 
1921. 

Bill giving authority to states to tax na- 
tional banks, this being a substitute for the 
House bill. 

Capper bill creating cooperative credit as 
sociations and further providing for long- 
time farm credits. 

District of Columbia Appropriation bill 
Also the legislative appropriation bill. 

Resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the cotton industry. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative Husted, New York, 
legislation appropriating $25, 000, 000 to pay 
for the transportation of Armenian refugees 
to Russia, 

From the Military Affairs Committee, bill 
re war trophies among the states. 

By Chairman Volstead, of the Judiciary 
Committee, a bill increasing the salary of 
a judge of a municipal court to $5,000 a 
vear. 


departmental troubles will emerge in 
the finest kind of a complex, in antici- 
pation of the new progressive broom 
which the new Congress will bring. But 
few of those now in Washington will be 
around to worry about the future. Presi- 
dent Harding is going South for a long 
rest. Secretary Hughes will take a va- 
cation and attend the Pan-American 
Congress in Chile. Visiting commis- 
sions and junkets will flourish. Cabinet 
members have planned inspection tours. 
Only Senator Borah has not made 
known his plans for a let-up which will 
remove him from his sphere of influ- 
ence. He has re-introduced his reso- 
lution asking the President to call an 
international economic conference and 
to start a movement for further devel- 
oping the disarmament idea. This is no 
surprise to Congress. He merely with- 
drew his resolution in the first place 
on a point of courtesy. Believing that 
the President and Secretary Hughes 
have failed to produce a helpful plan 
for Europe’s distress, he again has taken 
up the cudgel, and with added strength 
because of his common-sense attitude in 
complying with the suggestion of the 
Administration. He apparently has had 
the country with him in attempting 
some solution. 


Back Again—Borah 


Just what Senator Lodge can add to 
the limp argument he previously made 
in answer to Senator Borah’s resolution, 
observers cannot see. He was out of 
arguments the first time and resorted to 
a plea of inopportunity. Senator 
Borah, eminent in parliamentary tactics, 
has re-introduced his resolution in such 
a way that it cannot now be buried by 
the foreign relations committee. He 
asked that the resolution be temporarily 
laid aside. which means that he can call 
it up when he thinks best and attach 
it to a pending bill if that seems ex- 
pedient to him. Your correspondent 
would say that the odds at this writing 
are in favor of Senator Borah. Devel- 
opments in Europe since the President 
asked Senator Borah to suspend his ac- 
tivity, have been against the Administra- 
tion and have added strength to his po- 
sition, although some think that the situ- 
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ation is now so difficult that it may have 
passed the stage of an economic confer- 
ence. It will be well to keep this reso- 
lution in mind. By the time this is in 
print the matter will be seething in the 
Senate. 

Resolved: That the President is author- 
ized and requested to invite such Gov- 
ernments as he may deem necessary or 
expedient to send representatives to a con- 
ference which shall be charged with the 
duty of considering’ the economic problems 
now obtaining throughout the world, with a 
view of arriving at such adjustments or 
settlement as may seem essential to the 
restoration of trade and to the establishment 
of sound financial and business conditions ; 
and also to consider the subject of further 
limitation of armaments, with a view of 
reaching an understanding or agreement 
upon said matter, both by land and sea, 
and particularly relative to limiting the 
construction of all types and sizes of sub- 
surface and surface craft of 10,000 tons 
standard displacement or less, and of air- 
craft. 

The price the Administration will pay 


for having asked Senator Borah to de- 
sist will be that the Western temper has 
received an extra flare because of the 
French advance in the Ruhr, and the 
resolution has been slightly strength- 
ened. He is ready now to denounce the 
French roundly. There have been bursts 
of sentiment in the Senate lately show- 
ing decided differences in the feeling 
toward France. Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, took the opposite side and re- 
minded the country that the Germans 
were still the people against whom the 
United States went to war. Senator 
Reed, after his speech, received numer- 
ous letters commending him for his 
stand. Many observers in Washington, 
although inclined to be aroused at the 
French invasion of a defenseless na- 
tion, an invasion after disarmament 
which had been forced hy the invaders 


ANY things have grown out ot 
the world war, and among them 
is a radio night college for men 

at Washington, D. C., established and 
managed by a woman. 

Mary Texanna Loomis was success- 
fully headed toward a musical career 
with a dramatic soprano voice, when the 
call to her colors came. So her career 
was temporarily dropped with the 
thought that it could wait. Miss Loomis 
little realized then that another career 
was lurking just around the corner. 

As she had always been interested in 
mechanics, radio caught her attention. 
and she entered whole-heartedly into the 
study of the construction, operation, and 
all the intricacies of that new miracle 
in the hope that she might serve her 
country. Perhaps the spirit of her kins- 
man—Dr. Mahlon Loomis, who sent the 
first aerial telegraph message in 1865 


$y Chairman Butler, of the Naval Afhairs 
Committee, resolution providing $6,500,000 
for modernizing thirteen battleships. 

By Representative Fairfield, Indiana, a 
constitutional amendment to give Congress 
the right to pass uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws. 

By Representative Blanton, Texas, the 
reintroduction of the bill giving the District 
of Columbia a delegate in Congress. 

By Representative Fairfield, Indiana, civil 
service retirement bill to remedy inequali- 
ties in existing law. 

By Representative Chalmers, Ohio, reso- 
lution asking the President to call a world 
peace conference. 

By Representative Lineberger, amendment 
to the war risk act extending benefits to all 
disabled veterans of all wars of the United 
States. 

Resolution by Representative Porter re- 
questing the President to favor a world- 
wide limitation of narcotic and drug pro- 
duction. 

By Representative McLaughlin, legisla- 
tion repealing the interstate commerce act 
and all amendments thereto, also the trans- 
portation act of 1920. 

Passed by the House 

Constitutional amendment prohibiting is- 
suance by states and municipalities of tax- 
exempt securities. Vote 223 to 101, more 
than the two-thirds required. 

Army appropriation bill, appropriating 
$333,000,000. 

Voted to uphold the Judiciary Committee 
in dismissing the charees against Attorney 
General Daugherty. 24 to 77. 

Federal radio control bill giving the De- 
partment of Commerce power to regulate 
and supervise wireless telegraph and tele- 
plione communications. 





themselves. have come to conclude that 
the sentiment of the country is with the 
French. and that the mass of Americans 
think of Germany as a wily, evasive na- 
tion, desperately trying to escape her 
obligations. 

Nevertheless. we know that what 
moves a mass of people is elemental. 
The technicalities of the situation will 


Her Line is Radio 








Miss Loomis in her radio laboratory 


and who died with the belief that his 
theory would some time develop into a 
perfected invention—stood beside her: 
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not have entered the mass mind for some 
time. 

It is undoubtable that the towns and 
villages throughout the country could 
be more aroused over their quota of 
guns, cannon and other world-war 
trophies, than over the situation in the 
Ruhr. Situations may change rapidly 
in cable news, but out on the prairies the 
world is still fighting the Germans. The 
military affairs committee of Congress 
has been considering a bill apportion- 
ing the war trophies among the states 
and territories in proportion to the num- 
ber of men of each state who served in 
the world war. The legislation has been 
reported favorably. 

And visitors to Washington, a human 
crowd, would rather go to Congress and 
inspect a proposed system of electrical 
apparatus for voting than journey to the 
State Department to find out the latest 
reaction in the Ruhr valley. This elec- 
trical voting system is proposed in 
resolution introduced by Representative 
Kelly of Pennsylvania. It is not a new 
idea and has been discussed for years 
Roll-calls as now taken require near)\ 


half an hour’s time. One _ roll-cal 
is nothing in a legislative day. Ther 
may he half a dozen. By ele 


tricity, a vote could be accomplished 
in one minute. and taken accurately 
Radicals have contended that politica 
leaders would rather keep to the old 
method which sometimes provides time 
for political strategy, and also gives 
the excuse for not voting when it is ap 
parent that Congress is hard pressed for 
time. 

This improvement is not likely to get 
very far. Foreign affairs and other mat 
ters are too demanding. As I write 

(Continued on page 24) 


or perhaps just her own interest held 
her, but when the Armistice was signed 
and there was no longer a patriotic in 
centive, Miss Loomis found it impossible 
to return to her musical studies. 

In 1920 she founded the Loomis Ra 
dio School, which is now the Loomis 
College of Radio Engineering. As prin 
cipal, manager, and general supervisor 
her hours are full, but variety is the se- 
cret, and she stands the strain without re 
alizing it. Her program includes laying 
out the subjects to be handled by a staff 
of instructors, correcting examination 
papers, giving practical assistance to stu 
dents who are building apparatus in the 
shop. handling a large correspondence. 
interviewing several people each dav. 
and in spare moments compiling a text 
book. All by way of building a prac- 
tical college in a new field—with pluck 
and erit and determination. 
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Only a River Divides the Parliament Building and the 


ROM Austria we went to Hungary. 
Although I had purposely with- 
held the time of our arrival and 

requested that no one meet us, a big 
group of our old time suffrage friends. 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, were at 
the station in Budapest to welcome us. 
In pre-war days it was a rule of hos- 
pitality never to be violated in Hung- 
ary that visitors receive a huge bouquet 
at the station wth an appropriate speech 
f presentation. I had hoped to spare 
the Hungarian suffragists this expense 
or the embarrassment entailed by its 
omission, but they had found a way. 
\ young girl. niece of the National 
Suffrage president. whom I had known 
from her childhood, came forward from 
the group with one beautiful chrysan- 
themum and afar more charming 
speech. It was clear that none of the 
formalities was to be omitted. 

We were escorted to the Hotel Hun- 
garia, the Congress headquarters in 
1913, and were received by the same 
imposing array of functionaries, each 
in a speckless uniform: but a further 
knowledge of conditions revealed many 
evidences of departing splendors of this 
one-time showy and elegant hostelry. 

The Bread Problem 

| had asked for opportunity to learn 
something of Hungarian conditions 
mong the upper middle classes. The 
fate of the poor has heen amply de- 
scribed in the many campaigns for re- 
lief funds and by the American agen- 
cies dispensing food. Correspondents 
have given accounts of the sacrifices of 
the rich, but most have been 
silent about the intellectuals. Our suf- 
frage forces are composed of these 
doctors, lawyers. journalists. teachers. 
workers and well-to-do men and women. 
\ dinner was given for me to which 
came carefully picked representatives 
of various groups. We had an intimate 
heart-to-heart talk. Among the guests 
was the only woman member of Par- 
liament. Anna Ketly. Many other op- 


reports 


Palace in Budapest 


portunities were given me for interviews 
with important groups and | felt that 
I had learned much in a short time. 
The first thought in every mind 
throughout Central Europe is the wide 
chasm which yawns between the capa- 
city of the depreciated money to buy 
and the high prices of commodities. 
Salaries in Hungary have come to be 
rated by the amount of bread they can 
buy. No bread used by the masses 
anywhere in Europe. except perhaps 
England, is white. The quality varies 


among the countries and in different 
sections of the same country. The 


cheapest bread we Americans would 
consider quite unfit to eat. Yet a 
good stenographer in Hungary at the 
highest wage paid her class of work is 
only able to buy one kilo of brown 
bread daily for her family. At the rate 
of exchange when we were in Hungary. 
the Premier's salary is the equivalent 
of eight American dollars per month: 
the monthly member of 
Parliament $5.60. 

A suffrage friend of 
woman four hundred crowns (or $80.00 
in pre-war and this gift 
made at great personal sacrifice: yet 
the receiver of the money in profuse 
thanks for it mentioned as a great boon 


salary of a 
mine gave a 


values) Was 


that she had been able to buy three en-. 


tire long loaves of bread with it. which 


had greatly delighted the children 
Bread has become such a luxury that 
the poor have heen obliged to find 


something cheaper to eat, what. no one 
appeared to know. All classes agreed 
that bread is the most pressing problem 
in Hungary. Coffee. which was the uni- 
versal breakfast beverage. is no longer 
possible even to the one-time rich 
There is little milk. and that is strictiy 
reserved for invalids and_ children. 
Even tea has become impossible for 
most of the population. 

In the old days. a suffrage house- 
hold I know was prosperously sup- 
ported by the father. a high-class bank- 


er’s assistant. He still holds the same 


position, but his wife teaches English 
and two daughters add their earnings 
to the family treasury. The combined 
income enables them to drink tea for 
breakfast, and to have meat four times 
a week, but they can have no butter or 
jam with their bread, both customary 
Hungarian appetizers. Nor is there 
money left over for clothes. The son, 
a civil engineer in his first employment, 
boards at home and is allowed to use 
all his wages for his clothing, an 
amount which even then is insufficient. 

Occasionally banks and other large 
enterprises purchase at wholesale prices 
stuff which is resold to their employees. 
Then it happens that all the women 
whose husbands or fathers are connected 
with the institution may perhaps have 
but all from the same 


a new dress. 


piece. 
Red Terror and White 

Yet. all absorbing as is this daily 
struggle of every household to cope with 
the food and clothes question, my in- 
formants all agreed that they could 
hear it all with equanimity if they were 
supported hy the hope that better con- 
ditions would be restored. but the pres- 
ence of an oppressor government which 
threatens daily injustices. hangs over 
them like a black cloud. 

It must be remembered that immedi- 
ately after the war a bloodless revo- 
lution set up a republic. with Karolyi 
as president. This government extended 
universal suffrage for men and women 
and lasted about five months. The re- 
public was overturned by Communists, 
who in turn set up a Soviet government. 
Thev ruled by force and intimidation, 
arresting and interning all who openly 
opposed them and especially those who 
had stood with Karolyi. Men were put 
to death in unbelievable cruelty and the 
prisons. rapidly filling with political 
prisoners, overflowed into hastily im- 
provised internment camps. Here men 
disappeared and their families even 
vet do not know their fate; or perhaps 
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long afterward learned some of the trag- 
ic details of the cruelties they had suf- 
fered before they were put to death. 
It is no wonder that men and women 
were silenced by the belief that self- 
preservation demanded that no open op- 
position be expressed. Many found too 
late that this reasoning had the contrary 
effect. 

After a short and horribly inhuman 
régime, General Horthy overthrew the 
Communists and set up a dictatorship. 
The pendulum now swung as in Italy, 
from the extreme left to the right, and 
a “white terror” succeeded the “red 
terror” with details so similar that the 
rank and file knew little difference. The 
internment camps were filled again with 
men and women arrested for causes un- 
known to them or their families. The 
failure to condemn the Communists 
when they were in control was now 
construed into evidence of sympathy 
with them. Trials were long delayed 
and sometimes never held. After lan- 
guishing in a detention camp for many 
months, dirty, ill kept, unsanitary, with 
poor provisions for any of the necessi- 
ties of life, men and women were some- 
times suddenly released and sometimes 
shot. Men and women were arrested 
on the slightest suspicion. Espionage 
was common, and personal animosity. 
jealousy, or a desire to curry favor with 
the authorities, led to reporting an over- 
colored conversation, quite innocent in 
itself, and an arrest would follow. 

When outsiders protested against the 
injustices and rank cruelties imposed 
upon persons probably innocent, the 
universal defence was that the Commu- 
nists had done worse! The principal 
procedure of the reds and the whites 
has been the same—punishment for 
those who do not agree with the powers 
that be. 


Woman Suffrage—-with Reservations 


Of late there has been much contro- 
versy in the American press over the 
point: “Is Hungary still ruled by the 
white terror?” The truth is that the 
group which introduced the white terror 
is still in authority. The arrests and 
sudden disappearances are not so fre- 
quent, but it is the government of a dic- 
tatorship. A concession to democracy 
was made by the election of a Parlia- 
ment which in turn elected General 
Horthy and his government. When, 
however, the elections were held, armed 
soldiers surrounded the polls and ex- 
cept in Budapest the voting was all viva 
voce. Under these conditions the Gov- 
ernment won an easy victory and not 
only was the form of electing it to a 
continuance of power swiftly complied 
with but the same Parliament took away 
the universal suffrage granted by the 
Karolyi Revolution and considerably 
restricted it for both men and women. 
Women are still voters but on some- 
what less generous qualifications than 


those accorded men. The white terror 
of today is not so terrible as that at the 
outset of the Horthy government, but 
the power to re-establish it is there and 
the people live in dread of the future. 

Before the war, although Hungary had 
its local quarrels and politics was not 
particularly progressive, freedom of 
opinion and expression was far more 
liberal than in any other Central Euro- 
pean country. No passports were needed 
for the traveler. Now, the tourist must 
carry his own passport to the police 
immediately after arrival, unless a very 
exceptional excuse can be given, and 
there he waits in a seemingly intermin- 
able line for attention. As tourists are 
few these days, one wonders why there 
are so many passport carriers. The 
answer is interesting. 

Most of the territory which once com- 
prised Hungary was cut off and given 
away by the peace treaties. Fiume was 


This is the fourth (the third 
geographically, but we took lib- 
erties with the order) in a series 
of remarkable letters that report 
Mrs. Catt’s impressions of war- 
ridden Europe. In the next issue 
comes Czecho-Slovakia, sound- 
ing a note of good cheer. 








its port and the attempt to make it neu- 
tral will probably give it to Italy even- 
tually. Slovakia went to Czecho-Slov- 
akia and big slices went to Rumania and 
to Jugo-Slavia. There is naturally much 
passing to and fro among these one- 
time Hungarian territories by people 
who were once Hungarians, and each 
country which got a slice is suspicious 
of Magyar agents who may stir insurrec- 
tion, and therefore great difficulties are 
made with the passports. Hungary is 
as suspicious of those who come from 
these expatriated territories and ex- 
amines each passport with scrutinizing 
care. A woman I know has a son in 
Fiume and one in Zara, both in Hungary 
before the war. She wished to visit 
them both but months have passed and 
she has not yet received consent from 
the Jugo-Slavic government to enter 
Zara. This is just one evidence of how 
treaties of peace sowed fresh seeds of 
war. 

In the midst of all these many trou- 
bles, a sinister anti-semitic movement 
sprung up and sorry vengeance has been 
wreaked on many an innocent Jew. The 
reasons for this recurrence of old-time 
hostility are probably many, but cer- 
tainly one is to be found in the fact 
that many Communist leaders in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere have been Jews. A 
Hungarian Jew told me that a young 
Jewish Communist said that “the Com- 
munist movement was a fight between 
the young and the old Jews.” Com- 
munism. however. has far from won 
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even the young Jews of Hungary, but 
the persecution in a thousand ways 
moves on. Catholics found a cause for 
anti-semitism in the fact that Jewish 
refugees from Poland and Galicia dur- 
ing the war settled in Hungary and be. 
came unscrupulous profiteers in food 
Yet neither of these explanations can 
justify the dismissal of well-equipped 
young Jewish women from employments 
as has been done in clearly discriminat 
ing manner. 


The “Waking Magyars” 


A movement called the Waking Mag 
yars has also arisen, intensely racial, 
nationalistic, brutal and “patriotic.” 
The indications resemble the beginnings 
of the Fascisti movement in Italy and 
thousands of Hungarian people await 
its further development with dread. It 
is strongly anti-semitic, which the Fas- 
cist movement is not. Its eventual aims 
are still hidden in the chaos of thought 
of the leaders. Meanwhile its manifes- 
tations do not inspire confidence. 

Like the Fascisti, the Waking Magyars 
are strongly anti-feminist. For example. 
an especially clever girl medical stud- 
ent made her way to the University for 
the opening annual registration. Young 
Waking Magyars kicked her down the 
entrance stairs and drove her home. 
Owing to her unusual qualifications, a 
professor managed to get her registered 
without her presence. On the first lec- 
ture day she appeared, but Waking Mag- 
yar students kicked her downstairs in 
brutal and barbaric manner. The words 
“kicked her downstairs” are literal and 
correct. She went to Berlin to complete 
her medical education. 

The Waking Magyars stand for the 
return of all the lost Hungarian terri- 
tory and boldly say they recognize but 
one way to get it back, and that by war. 
The future of Hungary and its unhappy 
people depends largely, perhaps solely, 
upon the development of this movement. 

There is no happiness in Hungary. 
Magyar has turned against Magyar; 
Magyar against Jew. The Government 
has no confidence in “the people” and 
the people little in the government. 
Meanwhile prices rise and the value of 
crowns falls, and the household prob- 
lem grows daily more desperate. 

After listening to many accounts of 
much suffering from many people I ex- 
claimed, “Why, the people must be in a 
state of perpetual despair.” “No,” re- 
plied the editor of a leading newspaper, 
“they were, but that is past. The people 
are too tired for such wearing emotions. 
They are now merely stupefied.” 

Yet in the midst of this dark spot, I 
saw a glowing promise of “the good 
time coming.” After the public meeting 
held at 6 p. m. at which I spoke, an 
invited few took dinner at the famous 
Deli’s at 8.30. Among the guests, about 
thirty in number, was a Catholic Priest. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The First Legal Lady of the Land 


one morning to face the problem 
of disposing of a ship seized over 
night—a ship worth maybe a million 
or a million and a quarter dollars, and 
belonging to a British subject. Suppose 
you had to determine the facts to be 
presented to a grand jury involving the 
indictment of a dozen or more influen- 
tial citizens. Then suppose that the next 
day brought for its detail the seizure 
and closing of a brewery worth half a 
million, with the consequent loss to 
hundreds of stockholders, and the mat- 
ter of several thousand “quarts.” And 
suppose that—in your breathing spells 
there was the realization that every 
editorial writer has his eye on you; that 
both the thirsties and the dries may trip 
you up, and that the wise heads of the 
nation will mull over every step in your 
reasoning . 

Could you sleep at night? Much less 
be up bright and early next morning- 
and next after next— all “pepped” up 
to handle other cases just as far reach- 
ing in their ultimate effects as the now 
famous “forty-five million dollar case?” 

This is what her “job” as Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
requires of Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. 

With it all she finds time to be graci- 
ous. She meets district attorneys, reve- 
nue agents, and private citizens who con- 
stantly bring her their problems with a 
quiet kindliness which inspires them 
with confidence. As an executive she is 
tireless, as a lawyer she is thorough. and 
as a woman she is charming. 

Prohibition—Her Specialty 

The Attorney General of the United 
States has six assistants, all on an equal 
footing, and to them he makes a dis- 
position of the legal questions that come 
up under his department. To the femi- 
nine sixth, who, as an assistant to a 
Cabinet officer, now holds the highest 
legal position of any woman in the na- 
tion, he has assigned perhaps one of the 
most momentous questions which trou- 
ble us today—the liquor traffic and its 
manifold muddles. 

All matters pertaining to the importa- 
tion, exportation, transportation, the 
manufacture and the trafficking of liq- 
uors come to Mrs. Willebrandt for dis- 
cussion and solution. This involves 
even more than it seems. The enforce- 
ment of the National Prohibition Act 
means also that questions involving the 
sale of liquor to Indians, all customs 
and admiralty statutes as applied to liq- 
uor, the vehicles in which it was being 


ee you came down to work 


By Nell Ray Clarke 


transported, and the apparatus by which 
it was made, must be determined. 

To make the situation just a bit more 
complicated, the individual states have 
different legislation concerning the ul- 
timate disposal of the “booze.” Some 
provide that it shall be dumped out. 





Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


others that it shall be stored until a 
judgment is handed down, necessarily 
involving for the Government enormous 
expenditures for warehouses and _stor- 
age places. 

Of course, the Department of Justice 
does not conduct the trial of any of 
these cases while they are in the local 
jurisdictions—there they are taken care 
of by the United States attorneys; but 
when they come up on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Mrs. Willebrandt represents the country. 
The Solicitor General takes care of 
much of the work actually done before 
the Supreme Court, but the Assistant 
Attorney General prepares the briefs 
and often makes the argument in the 
court itself, sometimes in conjunction 
with the Solicitor General and some- 
times without his assistance. 

Besides the liquor legislation, which 
she admits takes the greater portion of 
her time, this prohibition Portia has un- 
der her division all matters pertaining 
to insurance. especially War Risk In- 
surance, except where the claim is in 
favor of the Government; questions aris- 
ing under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act and taxation problems. 


This last, perhaps, in the demand made 
on the Division’s time, ranks next to 
liquor questions in importance, for it 
involves that hectic and fever-producing 
affliction, the income tax, besides the es- 
tate tax, excise and other taxes. 

No small part of the time of this gov- 
ernment executive is taken up in prepar- 
ing opinions on all matters relating to 
her assignments. When an official of 
the Government finds a perplexing legal 
question coming up in the enforcement 
of some law covering the work in his 
department, he formally requests from 
Mrs. Willebrandt her legal opinion on 
the subject. These opinions are written 
in formal legal style, are bound like 
the regular court records and become 
the law upon that phase of the subject 
unless they later are overruled. 

During the 1921-22 session of the 
Supreme Court two cases of consider- 
able importance in the enforcement of 
the National Prohibition Act were pre- 
pared and argued by Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
division of the Department of Justice. 
One had to do with the storage of liq- 
uors in bonded warehouses, and the 
other concerned the imposition of taxes 
and penalties for violations of the act. 
The latter of these simmered down to 
the basic question of whether or not the 
Government had the right to take the 
property of individuals in liquor seiz- 
ure cases before judgment against them 
had been obtained. 

Upon these decisions hung hundreds 
of others involving an aggregate sum of 
half a billion dollars. They signified 
a real test of the Volstead Act itself, and 
it is said that Mrs. Willebrandt’s briefs 
of the cases called forth the commenda- 
tion of the lawyers who heard the argu- 
ments and of the justices themselves. 
Also during the hearing she was 
“pounded” with questions which de- 
manded quick and clear thinking and 
an accurate knowledge of the law. But 
as one expressive reporter said, “She 
was there with the goods.” 


Before the Supreme Court 

Just the other day she presented the 
Government's argument in the Supreme 
Court in the appeals brought by the 
American steamship companies to have 
the recent “dry ship” ruling set aside. 
Solicitor General Beck began the argu- 
ment. but was forced by illness to with- 
draw and Mrs. Willebrandt carried the 
biggest end of it. Her cortention was 
that the prohibition amendment applies 
wherever the Constitution does, and the 
decision sustained Attorney General 
Daugherty’s ruling. 
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When one looks for the beginnings 
of this substantial career, one finds that 
Mrs. Willebrandt was born in Kansas 
and “collected” her education from vari- 
ous schools and colleges in Missouri, 
Michigan, Arizona and California, re- 
ceiving from the University of Southern 
California both a Bachelor’s and a Mast- 
er’s degree in law. But prior to her 
appearing before the bar in Los An- 
geles, where her practice was later so 
distinguished that judges of the trial 
bench shook their heads in wonder over 
her combination of youth and knowl- 
edge, she put in some years of yeoman’s 
service as a teacher. Indeed, teaching 
and law-study went together—which 
may account for the habit she has ac- 
quired of working fifteen hours or so 
a day. 

Somehow, though, she has managed 


also to become a recognized leader in 
civic affairs—president of the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Los Angeles, 
and active in legislative work for wom- 
en before the California State Senate. 
She was a prominent member of the Los 
Angeles County Bar Association, which 
has few women on its roster. And last 
summer she was elected national presi- 
dent of the Phi Delta Delta legzl 
sorority, the first national legal sorority 
in the United States. 

During the war, she was chairman of 
the Legal Advisory Board for one of the 
Los Angeles districts, and worked day 
and night during the draft period, thirty 
attorneys serving with her and under 
her direction. She complains that she 
has little time for sports, but she has 
done some mountain climbing and has 
explored rather inaccessible portions of 
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the California mountains, starting with 
a miner’s equipment, a burro, one o1 
two, companions, and a compass. 

Mrs. Willebrandt feels most keenly 
that her appointment, as well as that of 
Mrs. Annette Adams, who held the office 
before her, means much more than an 
honor conferred upon her as an indi 
vidual. It stands for the definite recog 
nition of women as factors in all phases 
of our national and political life. She 
believes that in the legal field they must 
stand, as they have always done. fo: 
learning and culture, and must use al! 
their influence toward the upbuilding 
of public sentiment for law and order in 
the United States. She herself is vali 
antly upholding that amendment to our 
Constitution which so often seems to be 
honored by many of our citizens only 
in its breach. 








Mrs. Mae F. Nolan, new member of Congress, 
and her daughter, Corlis 


California’s Congresswoman 


EFORE the voice of lamentation 
B that there would be no woman in 

the next Congress had ceased. a 
woman was elected. She is Mrs. Mae 
E. Nolan, of San Francisco, widow of 
John I. Nolan, Republican Congressman 
from the Fifth Congressional District, 
who died last December two weeks after 
his election for his sixth successive term. 
Mrs. Nolan accepted her candidacy out 
of loyalty to her husband’s memory and 
the wish to carry out his unfinished 
plans. Nearly all of her nine years of 
married life were spent in Washington. 
and she was associated. with her hus- 
band’s work in the closest sympathy and 
interest. She is not a woman who has 
taken a place in politics and public life, 


but a “helpmeet™ devoted wholehearted- 
ly to her husband’s ideas and ideals. 

Mr. Nolan was an iron molder and, a 
labor leader, and stood for labor meas- 
ures, exercising a considerable influence. 
When his widow presented her candi- 
dacy—as a non-partisan—the Union 
Labor Party unanimously endorsed her. 
So did the woman’s Republican Club, 
and many men and women prominent 
in the old political parties. She was 
opposed by six candidates, all men, but 
was elected on January 23 by a major- 
ity of more than 2000 over her nearest 
competitor. 

In the statement of her candidacy Mrs. 
Nolan outlines the legislation which her 
husband intended to work for and to 


which she pledges her own effort. It in- 
cludes a minimum wage bill, which he 
introduced last session; better pay for 
Federal employees; child labor legisla 
tion and national educational bills. She 
takes her stand—in harmony with her 
husband’s position—for a “saving” 
wage; for the closing of the United 
States to all Asiatics; against the modi 
fication of the present immigration laws 

-in the interests of the American labor 
er. She is for the repeal of the Esch 
Cummins Transportation act; for the 
bonus, and for the modificaton of the 
Volstead act and the control of alco 
holic beverages by the Government. 

It was probably because of this last 
point in her creed that she did not have 
the endorsement of many women’s or- 
ganizations, which had worked actively 
for the Wright Act, the state prohibition 
law recently passed in California. 

All interviewers speak pleasantly of 
Mrs. Nolan’s personality—of her sin 
cerity and her poise. She is herself a 
San Franciscan, the daughter of a small 
merchant in one of the residential dis 
tricts. Educated in the public schools. 
at about twenty she went to work as a 
stenographer for the Wells Fargo Ex- 
press Company and worked up to the 
time of her marriage. She has a daugh 
ter of eight, shown in the photograph 
above. who accompanies her mother to 
Washington. For the rest of the per 
sonal detail, she is thirty-five, a warm 
hearted, home-loving woman. and 
though we have no manner of proof 
save the good faith of a reporter or two 

she has red hair. 

Evidently child labor will be her first 
concern. “As a woman and a mother. 
and a daughter of the working class.” 
she says. “I am bitterly opposed to child 
labor, and shall work for the immedi 
ate passage of an amendment to the Con 
stitution which shall forever prohibit 
child labor in every state in the Union.” 
She is the third woman in the present 
Congress. the only one for the next. 
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Woman’s 
Oldest 
Job 


HAT is the future of the Ameri- 
V \ can home? Must it be revolu- 

tionized because of lack of 
household help? Will the wife and 
mother of the next generation do all 
her own housework with the aid of 
mechanical devices? Is co-operative 
housekeeping the answer? Or meals 
served to individual homes from some 
central kitchen? Or will the tide of 
labor that has turned from kitchens 
turn back again? What part has been 
played by the reduction in immigra- 
tion? If we could tap fresh sources 
of domestic help through immigration, 
would the new “servant class” remain 


in our homes? Is domestic work— 
women’s oldest business—to be reor- 
ganized? Will the eight-hour day 


solve the problem? Or trained special- 
ists in different kinds of work, hired by 
the hour? Is some new conception of 
domestic service necessary ? 


Everybody In 


The Citizen, believing that this whole 
question is fundamentally a woman’s 
problem— and a woman citizen’s prob- 
lem, at that—wishes to conduct a dis- 
cussion that will be a co-operative un- 
dertaking. We can report to you any 
striking developments in New York; but 
this is not merely a New York problem, 
by any means, and the Citizen hasn't a 
roving foot. Nor can it reach, except 
through your co-operation, the multi- 
tude of personal experiences all over 
the country that would shed so much 
light on the problem. 

We want these experiences, these 
opinions and solutions of yours—and 
you want them from one another. To 
stimulate them a little. we are offering 
a prize of $25 for the best paper on the 
solution of the “servant problem,” 
whether descriptive of some plan con- 
cretely worked out or an essay develop- 
ing a theory; $15 for the second best. 
and $10 for the third. The judges. to 
be announced later, will be chosen from 
different parts of the country and with 
regard to different angles of interest 
in the subject. The contributions may 
be from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand words in length, should be type- 
written, and we reserve the right to pub- 
lish others than those that win the prize 
(paying $5 for each). unless the writer 
accompanies her manuscript with the 
request that it shall not be so used. 
The last date for manuscripts to be 
posted is March 24. but we shall he 
vlad to have a response at once. 
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of your own? 
If you have checked 2 or 3 


‘ 


10. 
the week? Day? 
community ? 


i3. 
14. 


Population? 





Do you do all of your own housework? 

2. Do you have part-time help? In what lines? 
Do you employ one or more full-time helpers? 
How many in your family? 
Are any of them old enough to help? 

5. How much time do you have for yourself? 

6. Have you any special time-and-labor-saving schemes 


Does your employee live in your house’ 

8. How many hours does she work? 

9. How much time off does she have? 

What is the prevailing wage in your community by 
Hour? 

11. Is the supply of help abundant or scarce in your 


12. What are your principal difficulties with such help? 
Name of your city or town’ 


How many children? 
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In addition we are publishing here 
in the column above certain questions 
which would help to give a perspective 
on the whole question for Citizen read- 
ers, and we ask you to tear out this 
corner and fill in the blanks as soon 
as possible, mailing them without add- 
ing your name unless you wish. 

With the coming of citizenship to the 
millions of women in this country, the 
housework problem has assumed new 
significance. For this business of being 
a citizen is an all-round affair, and de- 
mands of women the fullest develop- 
ment of their physical, mental and spir- 
itual resources: it demands that they 
shall have the maximum influence and 
weight in their homes, their community 
and their country. And it takes time 
to be this kind of a citizen. 

Just voting doesn’t call for many 
minutes but to vote really intelligently 
implies an investment of time for read- 
ing and study. and often for attendance 
at various meetings. And being a citi- 
zen only begins with voting. For all 
the activities that mean sharing in the 
political life of a community; for the 
efforts to secure legislation or to see 
that it is carried out: for all the less 
direct club and civic work—much time 
is needed. Where is the busy domestic 
woman to get it? 

One answer lies in the claim that this 
specialized activity is not for the young 
woman with children, but for the older 
women who have more or less graduated 
from household work. That is true. 
with limitations; but the fact remains 
that if women are to be the force that 
they should be in American life they 
have to make a new and a distinct effort 
to find the time for a set of new duties. 
And the place to find it must be in the 
organization of their homes and their 
housework. Efficient housekeeping is 
an essential to the performance of civic 
duties. 

Nothing could be triter than to say 
that the servant problem has become 


acute in this country, or to indicate the 
causes. 

Like so many other things, this con- 
dition was brought to a focus by the 
war. To sum it up very briefly, recall 
the thousands of women who, with the 
increased demand for production, went 
from domestic service into munition and 
many other kinds of factories, drawn by 
the high pay and held by that and a 
new-found independence. What has be- 
come of them in the years since the war 
is apparently a question no one can fully 
answer. Many have remained in indus- 
trial life—that is certain, but not all 
could be cared for in that field. The 
one thing clear is that the numbers in 
the domestic field have been greatly re- 
duced. From any part of the country 
with which one has communication that 
fact can be verified. In place after 
place where it was formerly possible to 
find domestics easily enough they are 
now practically non-existent; in others 
the supply is scanty. The Woman’s 
Bureau at Washington reports a decrease 
since 1910 of 431,546 among women 
employed as servants and laundresses. 


Deserting the Kitchen 


Of course what the war did was mere- 
ly to accelerate a process already under 
way. Girls were turning from the kit- 
cher to the factory—have been ever 
sii. _ women’s work in factories began. 
But in the pre-war years, though they 
were appealed to by regular and shorter 
hours and by the greater sense of per- 
sonal worth since they were free from 
the stigma of servant, they did not—in 
general—-get as much compensation as 
was covered by housework wages and 
“keep.” It took high wages to rush 
the process. 

All during the war the question of 
how housework was to be handled came 
up for comment and discussion. It was 
not unusual for the prediction to be 
made that the time was coming when 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Counted Out—Again 


HE refusal of the United States to participate is respon- 
sible for the failure of the plans for controlling the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms and munitions. This was 

the startling statement made to the League of Nations by 
M. Viviani last week and while, to save the feelings of the 
United States, this part of the report was suppressed, the 
entire subject of the private manufacture of weapons and 
munitions of war was shelved by the Council of the League 
because no control could be made effective without the co- 
operation of this country. 

The United States is the largest producer of arms and 
munitions in the world. Until the United States will act 
herself or will co-operate with other nations, or will accept 
some proposal, there can be no limitation of the manufac- 
ture of weapons of war that will amount to anything. 

It sounds logical, and the report was based on a note 
from the American Secretary of State to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington which stated that it would be impos- 
sible for the United States to ratify any proposal looking 
to the limitation of the manufacture of weapons of war be- 
cause the matter is so closely interwoven with the League of 
Nations that a non-member could not sign it. 

Our feelings may be spared by the refusal of the Council 
to accept the report, but what about our national conscience? 


. No Bonus Rider! 
eres HARDING is showing a fine sense of nation- 


al honor in opposing the proposal made by certain 

members of Congress to attach a provision for a sol- 
diers’ bonus to the terms of the settlement of the British debt 
to the United States. 

If the advocates of a bonus are sincere in their belief in 
its justice they will not try to carry their measure through a 
subterfuge but will keep it squarely on its own merits be- 
fore Congress. 

They should not be permitted to jeopardize the final ad- 
justment of a very difficult situation, which is filled with 
possibilities endangering the good feeling between England 
and the United States. The settlement of the British debt 
means much to both nations. It marks genuine progress in 
the adjustment of the many troublesome economic problems 
resulting from the war. It will advance materially the cause 
of world peace. 


Politics as a Cure 
a greatest misery that can be relieved in the world 


is the misery that arises out of bad government and 

if your correspondent and others similarly situated 
are willing to devote themselves to public service, they should 
go straight to the political side as being the only practical 
method by which these problems can be solved.” So wrote 
Herbert Hoover when asked recently by the Delineator his 
opinion as to the best thing one can do at fifty looking 
toward public service. The Woman Citizen would like to see 
that statement blazoned on every school-room wall and 
adopted as a text by every organization of men or women. 
It could not be better said. 

Europe today is a living example of the truth of the state- 
ment that the greatest misery in the world which can be re- 
lieved is caused by bad government. Its overwhelming prob- 
lems cannot be solved by charity, or even by economic ex- 


perts working alone. They are basically the problems of 
government. Barriers of time and space have been so com 
pletely annihilated in the modern world that only organiza 
tions of peoples themselves can deal adequately with thei: 
problems. 

In urging the individual who would devote himself 1 
public service to take up politics, we do not use the word 
in its ugly sense, nor do we necessarily mean legislation, no 
office holding. The need is rather for a keen interest in publi 
affairs on the part of the individual, an intelligent consider: 
tion of them as matters of private concern. It demands r: 
placing a selfish judgment based on sectional or class benef 
with a broad vision looking toward the greatest good o! 
the greatest number. It means self-interest giving way to th 
golden rule. Above all, it means a sense of individual re 
sponsibility toward government, and a willingness to mak 
some personal sacrifice to the demands of public service. 


Let’s Face It 


HERE are fourteen fine clauses in an admirable Citizen 
ship Creed drawn up at the Marshall-Wythe School o! 
Government and Citizenship at the College of Willian 

and Mary, at Williamsburg, Virginia. And here is one of 
the finest: 

“To inform myself with respect to the problems which con 
front my country in its foreign relations, and to support policies 
which safeguard its legitimate interests abroad and which recog 
nize the responsibilities of the United States as a member of 
international society.” 

That is the one thing which even the very least of us can 
do—“inform ourselves” and “support” . . . In the face of 
such a crisis as the world is in today, one is tempted, feeling 
one’s own insignificance and impotence, to refuse to realize, 
and to turn away seeking something pleasant. It’s shirking 
just the same—even though one’s influence may be infinitesi- 
mal. Public opinion is made up of a myriad contributions, 
and public opinion has a great work to do. It is our busi 
ness as citizens to try to understand what is going on in un 
happy, terror-ridden Europe—to try to understand the mo- 
tives at work, and estimate the probable consequences; and 
to form an intelligent idea of what our own country ought to 
do to help France and Germany reach an understanding—and 
peace. We have no right to allow ourselves to dodge the 
imperative of clear, unprejudiced thinking, without fear of 
labels, without yielding to the disillusionment that the post- 
war years have brought. Many plans are being suggested at 
Washington for a solution of the Ruhr situation. We can not 
initiate, perhaps, but what course shall we individually ad- 
vocate in our own communities? We can’t talk about it at 
all without being propagandists of some course. 


More Money for Diplomats 
pgerreneid the idea that the consular and diplomatic 


representatives of this country should convey to the 
world democratic ideals of simplicity is very sound. 

But the means to produce this effect have not been well 
chosen. Given, on the one hand, the low salaries assigned 
by Congress and on the other the fact that a man who is in 
diplomacy must know what people are doing and thinking 
and that he will inevitably have to entertain in order io find 
out, it is evident that only rich men can afford to represent us 
A bill has been approved by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee which aims to correct this condition. Among 
other things it provides for improvements in the salaries of 
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those below the rank of ambassador or minister, and for all 
grades it provides for “authorization when necessary of al- 
lowances to our representatives at foreign capitals,” the 
smount of the allowance to be left to the Department of 
State. 

Other sections of the bill—the Rogers bill—call for the 
amalgamation of the diplomatic and consular services into a 
single foreign service, so that there shall be complete inter- 
changeability of personnel and better co-operation. 

John W. Davis, our former ambassador to England, testi- 
fies to the need of the reform. With a salary of $17,500, 
he says that it cost him between $50,000 and $60,000 to live 
and that he could not have done it on less with justice to the 
demands of his position. A nation that cares to stand for 
a democratic spirit can not afford to be represented only 
by rich men. “However much the ability the men so chosen 
may possess,” says the report on the bill, “and without de- 
tracting in any degree from the excellent service many of 
them have rendered, the fact remains that the mode of selec- 
tion is undemocratic and unworthy of this country. —- 
makes unavailable to the Government the large body of cap- 
able young men of education and culture but without private 
fortunes.” 


Colorado Is Right 


WEEK or so ago a party of young people were arrested 

in Greenwich Village on a charge of disorderliness. In 

two out of three New York newspapers in which we 
happened to see the account, the names and addresses were 
published in full. The girls were from various respectable 
suburbs of the city, they were all young, and they had not 
been arrested before. Naturally, the result of publishing their 
names is to blacken them in their own communities, to focus 
distrust and suspicion upon them. And human nature being 
like that, the chances are excellent for bravado as a reaction. 
This is an old sin of newspapers, against which women have 
often protested. In Colorado, we are told, there is a way to 
prevent their yielding as the Children’s Court law prohibits 
such publication. It is an excellent example. 


How About Jury Women? 


E scarcely credit the report that the great majority of 
the women of Oregon who are eligible for jury duty 
are declining to serve. Of course if they do, they are 

only following the footsteps of men. Jury duty has never 
been a popular diversion with men, and it probably does not 
attract women, but we believe we know women, especially 
Western women, being a Western woman ourself, and we 
frankly do not believe that Oregon women are shirkers. Will 
some one of them kindly lift her voice in answer? 

Speaking of jury service for women—a subject that will 
come up in a number of legislatures this winter—the bill in- 
troduced in the Connecticut legislature making women eligible 
has a scund provision. It is that any woman who is a trained 
nurse, an assistant in a hospital, an attendant nurse, or who 
is nursing a sick member of her own family, or who has the 
care of one or more children under the age of sixteen years, 
shall, if she desire it, be exempt from jury duty during such 
time as she shall come within any of the exempted classes 
above specified. 

The League of Women Voters asked to have this clause in- 
serted, in recognition of the fact of women’s special responsi- 
bilities. They are, of course, working for the measure. 

In perhaps twenty states jury duty is now either obligatory 
for women or allowed to them, and so far we have heard of 
no state shaking on its foundations. We shall be glad to hear 
of testimony about jury women from any state. 


LEASE turn to Heart to Heart—page 29 . . . No. It is 
not the beginning of a serial romance, though it is the 


heginning of a serial. It is—but look for yourselves! 


Page 29. 


An Object Lesson 
HE enemies of prohibition are carrying on a systematic 
campaign to discredit it. The facts show that it has led 
to a great decrease in drunkenness, despite imperfect en- 
forcement. 

Massachusetts is one of the states where there has been 
much complaint of poor enforcement. Yet in all the cities 
of Massachusetts, during the seven wet years 1912—1918, 
year ending September 30th, the arrests for drunkenness 
averaged 98,328 per year, according to the official statistics; 
while in the three dry years 1920—1922 they have averaged 
only o2,011. 

This is the more noteworthy when we remember that the 
seven wet years took in the war, when many of the men 
were abroad. 

The arrests of women for drunkenness in Massachusetts 
averaged 7,271 per year during the seven wet years, and 
2,253 during the three dry years. 

The average number of persons committed to the State 
Farm for drunkenness dropped from 2483 to 477; the number 
of women sent to the State Reformatory for the same cause 
dropped from 44 to 7, and the number of men sent to the 
State Reformatory dropped from 19 to 2. 

Let us remember these solid facts when the “wets” try to 
persuade us that there is more drunkenness now than before 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment.—A. S. B. 


Child Labor vs. Cotton 


HILD labor runs highest in cotton-mill cities, according 
to information given to a conference of Eastern Repub- 
lican women by Atherton Brownell of the National 

Child Labor Committee. Woonsocket. Rhode Island, comes 
first on the unholy list; Fall River, Massachusetts, next; then 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; then New Bedford and Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. All of these cities have more than seventeen 
per cent in child labor. By way of showing the cotton mill’s 
influence Mr. Brownell compares these figures with those in 
large cities where cotton mills do not flourish. ranging from 
7.2 per cent in Chicago down to less than three per cent. 
in Cleveland. And in answer to the recent claims of cotton 
manufacturers that he had “implied” that they used much 
child labor he offers for the first time Census Bureau figures 
that do more than imply: 

Of the 2,133 children of New Bedford from ten to fifteen 
years of age. inclusive, 1,296 were employed in the cotton 
mills in 1920. In Fall River out of a total of 2,660 children 
employed in all activities, 1,775 were at work in cotton mills. 

These are facts women ought to know and ponder. And 
it isn’t a bad thing to think of them in connection with the 
high cotton tariff schedule. Protection. yes. but not for the 
children. 

Marriage No Crime 

HE New Jersey State Commissioner of Education has 
ordered the reinstatement of a woman schoo] teacher 
whe was dismissed because of her marriage. New Jer- 

sey law prohibits the dismissal of a school teacher except 
for inefficiency, conduct unbecoming a teacher or other just 
causes. The Commission ruled that marriage did not come 
under any of these heads. We hope other states will follow 
this example. The rule against the employment of married 
teachers practically debars the best material for schoo] teach- 
crs. There have always been too many young and inexperi- 
enced girls who go into teaching as a temporary occupation. 

Teaching is one of the most important professions in the 
world. To be a qualified teacher requires brains, training 
and experience. The experience which a mother gets in 
bearing and rearing her own children makes her infinitely 
more valuable in her relation to other children than a young 
girl can ever be. That she can do her duty both to her own 
and to her pupils, is not a theory, but has been proved over 
and over again by women who have done it. 
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The Marriage Biil 
By Mary QO’TooLe 
Judge of the Municipal Court, D. C. 


IEWING marriage as a human 

transaction entered into by con- 

sent of the parties; and regula- 
tions in respect thereof. an interference 
with personal liberty, will Senator Cap- 
per’s bill “To provide for uniform regu- 
lation of marriage and divorce” meet 
the test of practical. convenience and 
gain the public approval necessary to 
enforce it if passed? 

It assuredly will as to the prohibi- 
tions against marriage between persons 
related within the second degree or the 
white with black or yellow races; with 
an imbecile, a pauper, an epileptic, 
feebleminded, insane or married person; 
with one suffering from tuberculosis or 
a venereal disease; with a minor unless 
the person in loco parentis consents, and 
not at all if the girl is under sixteen 
or the boy under eighteen. 

Neither are the preliminary steps un- 
duly irksome. Except for the lapse of 
time several states at present have simi- 
lar requirements. Assuming that a 
normal, adult couple (perchance of 
seventy winters and fifty-one summers), 
fond of each other, or desiring com- 
panionship, intellectual or social, or 
merely goodfellowship, wish to contract 
a valid marriage, the law would require 
that they procure a license. Applica- 
tion must be made where the woman re- 
sides. Two weeks elapse before it is- 
sues. Ten days before issuance both go 
before the license clerk (or other desig- 
nated official) and are examined under 
oath. For the majority this will be all. 

The license clerk gives notice of the 
application. A person objecting to the 
marriage may file a petition with the 
probate judge, reciting his belief that 
the statements are false. If they prove 
to be true, the license issues, the ob- 
jecting party paying all costs. While 
a disappointed suitor. say. might make 
malicious use of this provision, its pro- 
tection to minors and against bigamy 
more than offsets the possibility of an- 
noyance. 

The license names a person author- 
ized to solemnize marriage in the coun- 
ty where it shall take place (except for 
religious societies dispensing with an of- 
ficiating clergyman). A triplicate cer- 
tificate will issue. A certified copy of 
the record of the license and the certifi- 
cate will be prima-facie evidence of the 
merriage in all courts. 

Void and vcidable marriages are out- 
lined. Divorces may be granted for (1) 


adultery; (2) cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment; (3) abandonment or failure to 
provide for one year or more; (4) in- 
curable insanity; (5) conviction of an 
infamous crime. These grounds are 
liberal enough to be open to the charge 
of laxity were it not that one year must 
elapse before remarriage. 

The claims of the mother, if mentally 
and morally competent, to the guardian- 
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ship of the children, are favored, sub- 
ject to their best interests, with right 
of visitation to the other parent, and 
either may be required to contribute to 
their support. Non-compliance with the 
Court’s order will be a criminal offence, 
punishable by fine of $500 or imprison- 
ment for one year, or both. The courts 
of the states are to enforce the act and 
their decrees are to have full effect in all 
states. 

The bill is apparently a composite of 
the various state laws, which James 
Bryce characterized as “the strangest 
and perhaps the saddest body of legis- 
lative experiments respecting family 
law which free, self-governing communi- 
ties have ever tried.” It ought to com- 
mand the support of women who believe 
that ceremonies, decorative or otherwise. 
have evidential value, and that divorce 
is a symptom and not the disease. 


Are We Militarists? 


By Lucia Ames MEap 
Prominent as lecturer and writer for the 
cause of peace 
66 OW are you going to teach 

people to think right when the 

experts absolutely differ”? 
| was asked by a college dean. The an- 
swer ‘s that those who are expert on 
some subjects are not on others. We 
must not go to the wrong experts when 
we are talking about national dangers 
and national defence. We do not ex- 
pect a lawyer to be an expert on archi- 
tecture, nor a muscian to be an expert 
on railroads. The technician who knows 
all about war games and phosgene gas 


and the mechanism of submarines is 
the last man to call in as an expert be 
fore a military committee to give ad- 
vice about questions which involve 
whom to fight, when to fight, and what 
should be our war preparation as to 
personnel and appropriations. Yet the 
average voter looks upon this expert in 
war science as equally competent to 
deal with questions which statesmer 
alone can decide. The question of dan 
ger depends on what other statesmen ari 
thinking, what has been taught in the 
schoois, what the newspapers are saying 
what high finance is scheming. 

The expert on armor-plate and ra 
lions is not always an expert on imatiers 
of history that are verv pertinent. He 
starts out with false premises. Genera! 
—, an admirable expert in hi: 
own field, said to a Senate committee 
not long ago in his plea for more ap 
propriations, that he “had no doubt that 
the Civil War would never have hap 
pened had the Union been equipped 
with an army of reasonable size and 
ready for immediate use.” This is a 
common notion, and I have heard it 
advanced by a man who became a Sec- 
retary of State. But if the Northern 
government had been better equipped. 
the South also would have been better 
equipped and would have defeated the 
North at Bull Run. In the nature of 
the case, no nation can prepare for civil 
war without helping both sides. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot in his trip 
around the world a dozen years ago 
found only one American officer who 
was absolutely convinced that we were 
going to war with Japan within six 
months. They had been reading Ma- 
han’s Sea Power and were .ure that we 
must fight to attain supremacy in the 
Pacific. An army officer, counted an ex 
pert, in an article in the Outlook de 
clared that if China were “an aggressive. 
fighting nation with a fighting fleet, there 
would be no Far-Eastern question.” 
This expert forgot that to have China 
with her 400,000,000 become an aggres 
sive, fighting nation she must be united. 
as she is not, she must be fairly educated 
as she is not, and able to build ships and 
railroads and develop her resources, and 
when all this happens we should see 
something much worse than any Far 
Eastern question. We should see a world 
menace and our 110,000,000 Americans 
would have cause to rue the day that we 
ever taught China to want to have a 
fighting fleet. 

A Colonel of the A. E. F. in an ad- 
dress before the Military Order of the 
world war said in Roston in his plea for 
preparedness: “Why was not little 
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Switzerland invaded during those four 
years of war, when Germany by swing- 
ing a few corps through that country 
could have crushed France? Switzer- 
land had her trained men under arms in 
her mountain passes. Holland was not 
invaded because she mobilized her stand- 
ing army and stood them on the fromn- 
tier.” The facts, as even high-school 
pupils ought to know, are that Holland 
was not in the direct line to France, and 
Belgium, which was even better pre- 
pared, was the short, level road to 
France and it was France that Germany 
wanted to reach. Germany could 
have crushed the Dutch and Swiss armies 
as easily as she did Belgium’s if she had 
had any object to do so. 

A lieutenant colonel at the same meet- 
ing declared that there are no such 
things as militarists in the United States. 
If he meant men who want war, he was 
right, but the word militarist does not 
mean one who wants war. The Century 
dictionary defines a militarist as “one 
devoted to military affairs; one profi- 
cient in the art of war.” One of the lat- 
est dictionaries, edited by Professor 
Shailer of Chicago University, defines 
militarism as: “The theory held and 
the policy and condition created by 
those who claim that the war system is 
effective in achieving justice and perma- 
nent national advantage and has a bio- 
logic, economic or other valid basis.” 
We have probably several millions who, 
though they might not be able to word 
it, substantially hold that view. 

There is no certainty that a civilian 
will not be a supporter of the war-sys- 
tem according to this definition, but 
there is a strong probability that the 
average army and navy officer will main- 
tain it and sincerely believes that war 
has a biologic or other valid basis and 
will last as long as human nature re- 
mains what it is. It is this and not lust 
for gore that rmnakes one a militarist. A 
major, at the same meeting referred to, 
declared that,“the American people are 
not and never will be a militaristic peo- 
ple.” Had it not been for the Washing- 
ton Conference the world would have 
had good reason to think that we were 
fast becoming infected with the Potsdam 
poison and were becoming alarmingly 
militaristic. In fifty years, we had in- 
creased our war appropriations 2000 per 
cent—twice as much as that of any other 
nation. Since 1912, we had increased 
our appropriations seven times while 
Japan had increased hers less than twice 
and Great Britain was spending on her 
army less than we. During that time we 
had increased our appropriations for the 
navy nearly five times, Japan 3-4 times 
and Great Britain about twice. For the 
first time in our history we insisted that 
we should have as great a navy as Great 
Britain. which has with her colonies 
more than twice our coastline to defend. 

Under the pressure of our military 
and naval experts. we were headed in the 
wrong direction. But. thanks to states- 


manship and the public conscience, a 
halt was called to the mad naval rivalry. 
The nations, staggering under a heavier 
military load than in pre-war days, are 
anxiously watching to see whether we 
this year increase ougpersonnel and war 
appropriations. 

Never in the history of this country,” 
said the House Committee in its report 
on the Army bill, “has it had so great 
military strength in the time of peace 
as it has today. Our regular army has 
double the number of highly-trained 
commissioned officers it had before the 
World War and an enlisted strength 25 
per cent greater.” Yet the pressure from 
the War and Navy Departments is more 
energetic than ever and newspaper 
propaganda is inspired. 

Let the safest nation in the world, 
which has had had fewer men slain in 
battle in all our five foreign wars com- 
bined than have been murdered here in 
the last ten years, realize on what the 
safety of the Republic lies. It is on 
those ununiformed, toiling men and 
women who, with scant resources sup- 
plied by government, are fighting the 
real enemies of the republic—poverty. 
disease. ignorance, folly, waste, vice and 
crime—rather than those who call them- 
selves “the first line of defence,” and 
are demanding scores of millions more 
to enable them to fight non-existing but 
supposititious foreign foes. 


. . 

About Vivisection 

By Sur M. Farrer 
President of the Vivisection Investigation 
League, Inc. 

N your issue of December thirtieth. 

Mrs. Cannon, wife of a well-known 

vivisector, makes several assertions 
to which I ask space for reply. For 
example, Mrs. Cannon particularly 
stresses the “blessing” of vivisection in 
reducing the death rate of mothers in 
childbirth. This is a favorite emotional 
appeal of vivisectionists at present but. 
as a matter of fact, medical literature 
does not sustain Mrs. Cannon’s asser- 
tion. for which. by the way she gives 
no authority. 

According to Dr. Simon Baruch, in 
the New York Times, July 4, 1915, as 
well as many other writers, the initial 
reduction in childbirth was due not to 
vivisection, but to the application of 
aseptic treatment as advocated by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Semmelweis in the 
latter forties. 

In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. June 25, 1921, Dr. John 
Osborn Polak, Chairman of the Section 
on Obstetrics. Gynecology and Abdom- 
inal Surgery of the American Medical 
Association, in his article, “The Defects 
in Our Obstetric Teaching,” says: 

The number of women who die from 
childbirth is increasing from year to year 
and puerperal septicemia seems to be the 
only form of wound infection the occur- 


rence of which has remained totally un- 
affected in the past decade by the advance- 
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ment of scientific knowledge. In New York 
City on the island of Manhattan, last year 
one mother died for every 205 babies born, 
while in the greater city of New York, 
one woman in every 250 deliveries died 
from infection or as an indirect result of 
it. The mortality from puerperal infection 
remains practically the same today as it was 
in 1900; and the mortality from childbirth 
is second only to that from tuberculosis in 
women of reproductive age, and between 
40 and 50 percent of these deaths are due 
to sepsis. 

Numerous articles of a similar nature 
might be quoted. 

By inference. Mrs. Cannon classes an- 
ti-vivisectionists as persons distinguished 
by “sentimentality and over-emotional- 
ism.” In reply to this inference, I wish 
to say that during the past thirteen 
years, I have daily read anti-vivisection 
as well as vivisection literature, and I 
have no hesitation in asserting that the 
“sentimentality and over-emotionalism™ 
is chiefly on the other side. For eleven 
vears, I have been associated with the 
Vivisection Investigation League, and in 
that time we have issued a very large 
number of circulars, pamphlets, books, 
etcetera. I challenge Mrs. Cannon to 
show “sentimentality” or “over-emotion- 
alism” in one of all of these hundreds 
of pages: and is there not throughout 
Mrs. Cannon’s article a constant appeal 
to “sentimentality and over-emotional- 
ism?” 

Mrs. Cannon evidently would have 
her readers believe that only “a few 
animals in scientific institutions” are 
used in vivisection. To a reader of 
vivisection literature, this statement is 
amazing. One may constantly see ref 
erences made to large numbers of dogs. 
as well as other animals, used by single 
individuals in one series of experiments. 

Only this week, I read of an experi- 
ment in a well-known laboratory in 
which the authors say that “about 3000 
dogs and an equal number of other ani- 
mals” were used in the experiment, and 
the authors refer to similar experiments 
by other vivisectors. (See the Journal 
of Experimental Medicine, June, 1919). 

Mrs. Cannon speaks of the laboratory 
rules assuring “the use of anesthetics,” 
but Mrs. Cannon fails to mention the 
starving, feeding, chilling, treadwheel. 
heating experiments, and depriving pup- 
pies of sleep until they die, where an- 
esthetics cannot be used, and where 
great suffering is involved. 

Mrs. Cannon also fails to mention the 
inoculation experiments where animals 
frequently undergo weeks and months 
of suffering until death comes to their 
relief. Also the surgical operations. 
where anesthetics may be used in the 
operation itself but where, in the maj- 
ority of cases, the animals are kept for 
weeks and months under observation. 
compelled to endure great suffering. 

Finally. may it not be said that Mrs. 
Cannon can hardly be regarded as a 
disinterested witness? 

At Mrs. Cannon's suggestion, an eminent 
medical authority will answer for her in 
a later issue. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 

HE Jones-Kahn bill, (S. 3544) which provides for the 

transfer of the work of the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board to the Department of Justice, was favorably 
reported to the Senate January 23, by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. There were no committee amendments. 
The House Judiciary Committee has not as yet reported the 
bill. ; 
At the last hearing on the child labor amendment before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on Jan- 
nary 18, the following persons were introduced by Mr. David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin and secretary 
and treasurer of the executive committee of the Southern 
Cotton Mills Association, and spoke in opposition to the 
proposed amendment: Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of the Ameri- 
can League for Constitutional Government; Mr. A. H. Tiebert, 
Chief Factory Inspector of the South Carolina Department 
of Agriculture; Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare of North Carolina; Mr. E. F. Carter, Executive 
Officer of Department of Public Welfare of North Carolina; 
State Senator W. L. Long, of North Carolina. 

The opponents were granted ten days by the chairman in 
which to prepare and file briefs. 

The United States Supreme Court will hear arguments on 
the appeal of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of 
Columbia from the decision of the lower courts on the con- 
stitutionality of the minimum wage law, February 26. Before 
the law became operative, rates of wages in the District 
ranged from $4 to $12 a week in some occupations. The 
minimum rates fixed by the board are $15 to $16.50. The 
opponents of the measure hold that they cannot afford to 
pay the rates established by the board and that the wage 
order is “confiscation of property without due process of 
law.” The validity of minimum wage laws in twelve states, 
and the rate of wages of several million women in those 
states, depend upon the decision of the Supreme Court. 

There is a difference in the administrative provisions of 
the Sterling and Lehlbach bills, $.13—H.R. 8928, providing 
for reclassification of the Federal Civil Service. In Senator 
Sterling’s bill, administration of the measure is given to the 
Civil Service Commission. The Lehlbach bill provides for 
joint administration by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget. There is also a small difference in 
the pay schedule, as the Senate Committee restored some re- 
ductions in salary made by the House Committee. 

There is no change to report in the status of the other 
federal measures supported by the National League.—A. W. 


At Washington Headquarters 


HE past few weeks have brought many men and women 
of many minds to League headquarters, and some of the 
visitors are too well-known to readers of the Woman Voter 
to need any real introduction. Miss Belle Sherwin, second 
vice-president, spent a month in Washington, busy with plans 
for the work to be done at the Des Moines convention, April 
9-14, and leaving her desk only to go over to Alexandria to 
address the convention of the Virginia League. Miss Ruth 
Morgan, chairman of the Committee on International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, spent a day at headquarters in con- 
ference, and she, too, addressed the Virginia convention. Miss 
Amy Maher, chairman of the Committee on Women in In- 
custry, attended the Conference on Women in Industry, paid 
her second official visit to headquarters, and returned to 
Toledo before her delightful new pamphlet, “Jobs and Work- 
ers,” reached the capital. Miss Elizabeth Hauser gave the 
publicity work two days of direction and help, with just 
enough time spared to tell of her first visit to Washington 
with Miss Anthony, who took her, a heroine-worshipping 
young girl, to call on Clara Barton in the very house the 
league now inhabits. 

Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, new director of the Third Region, 
came over from Alexandria and the Virginia convention, just 
long enough to allow the headquarters staff to say, proudly, 
when she and Mrs. Park retired to the committee room, that 
a conference of Phi Beta Kappas was going on in there. 
(Mrs. Park won her honors at Radcliffe and Mrs. Cheatham 
hers at Barnard.) Miss Hazel Hite, convention secretary, 
who has been in Des Moines working out plans, came to head- 
quarters to go on doing exactly the same thing. Mrs. C. E. 
Seashore, of Iowa.City, Iowa, editor of the Johnson County 
League Bulletin, spent most of a day with her in consulta- 
tion. Mrs. Seashore was on her way south for a brief visit. 

Civil Service Commissioner Gardener ran in from her of.- 
fice just ‘round the corner and left her official motor car at 
League front steps to arrange for the formal presentation 
to the Smithsonian Institution of a silhouette portrait of 
Lucretia Mott, an heirloom in the family of Mrs. Etta F. 
Winter, of Caspar, Wyoming, who brought it to the League 
Nothing can be added to the exhibit of suffrage relics at the 
Smithsonian without the consent of either the Commissioner 
or Mrs. Catt. The rare portrait will lie on the table at which 
Lucretia is said to have sat at that first suffrage convention 
at Seneca Falls so many years ago. 

The board meeting of the General Federation brought 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman of the New York City 
League, to Washington and to headquarters, with the best 
of news to give about Mrs. Catt. Miss Julia Lathrop, presi- 
dent of the Illinois League, and wittiest of toastmasters at 
the dinner with which the industrial conference ended, made 
an informal inquiry into headquarters methods. For lack 
of a footman in livery or a buttoned door-boy, not all the 
names of members of the Virginia League who called were 
obtained, but Miss May Moore, vice-president of the Rich- 
mond League. came with her sister, Miss Julia Moore. and 
told of voyaging to Rio with Dofia Bertha Lutz (and her 
famous frogs) as traveling companion. Miss Moore does 
not say whether she came to be really chummy with the frogs. 
but she does say that Dona Bertha became a real friend and 
made her stay in Brazil exceedingly pleasant. 

Among literary visitors were Mrs. Mary Austin. the author 
of “Love and the Soul Maker” and many other books, who 
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was in Washington to further the cause of the “little nations” 
of whom the Government’s guardianship, she feels, has not 
been fatherly, and who gave headquarters staff “furiously 
to think” by her cryptic saying that the world has grea 
need of greater spiritual fluidity; and Mrs. Genevieve Park- 
hurst, contributing editor of the Pictorial Review, whom 
Miss Lavinia Engle, manager of the Maryland League and 
originator of the idea of a Pan American Conference of 
Women, instantly invited to Baltimore to talk about the model 
federal marriage and divorce law for which Mrs. Parkhurst 
and the Pictorial are making a campaign. Mrs. Hiram 
Snell came to obtain Social Hygiene data for use of the Dis- 
trict League of which she is a director. Mrs. Percy Jackson, 
of New York City, came down to attend the hearings on the 
child labor amendment and hurried off to attend the New 
York Convention in Albany armed with literature from the 
child-labor shelf. Miss Julia Abbott, of the Bureau of 
Education, happened in one day and said, in the course of 
4 conversation, that educators can help on the cause of peace 
by endeavoring to discover how much education can do to- 
ward rooting out race instincts and international prejudices. 

Dr. George Horton, consul general at Smyrna, who has 
contributed a voter’s prayer to the League, and is still in 
America on leave since the consulate at Smyrna is a ruin, 
was one of the visitors who asked for League literature to 
send to foreign friends. 

Perhaps the most interesting story told in many months 
was Mrs. Sidney Small’s account, late in January, of her 
recent campaign for re-election as alderman of Toronto. 
Kind gentlemen, wishing to spare the pretty thing a disap- 
pointment, urged her not to run, but she did run. She ran 
so fast that she was six oundred votes ahead of her party in 
her district when votes were counted and won by a tremend- 
ous majority in the rest of the city. Word comes from an 
outside source that the mayor left town just after election 
and stayed quite a while. Some people were catty enough 
to say he was staying away till enthusiasm over Mrs. Small 
quieted down so he wouldn’t have to pay any particular 
attention to her, but Mrs. Small doesn’t say anything of the 
sort. All she says is that he appointed her chairman of 
the Committee on Public Health, so, just by keeping on and 
declining to take the advice of kind persons who couldn’t 
bear to have her feelings hurt, she has the position she de- 
serves and Toronto is to be congratulated. 

Mr. Theodore Bortoli, an Italian, and head of the great 
carpet factory destroyed in the burning of Smyrna, came to 
inquire where copies of Dr. Esther Lovejoy’s articles on the 
horrors of Smyrna, all of which he lived through, could be 
obtained, and immediately ordered many copies of the Citi- 
zen for November 4, and quite as many of the Civic Pilot, 
oficial organ of the New Jersey League, for January. Mr. 
Bortoli came to Washington to urge Congress to allow the 
mothers, sisters. and near relations of Greek American citi- 
zens to enter the United States, saying that since they were 
driven out of Asia Minor and Thrace they are dying in great 
numbers; that sending money cannot save them where there 
is no food to buy, and that the men of their families are 
all either in America or now drafted into the Turkish army. 

Two gentlemen of the law were among late January visitors. 
One was Mr. Stephen B. Davis, of New Mexico, recently ap- 
pointed Solicitor to the Department of Commerce, and the 
other was Mr. Gustave Kempels, a lawyer of Riga, who is 
chairman of the Anti-Alcohol Society there, and who came 
direct from Toronto where he had been attending the trien- 
nial conference of the World League Against Alcoholism. 
Mr. Kempels thought the League of Women Voters might 
be able to correct an extraordinary scandal about the United 
States which had been told him. He had been informed 
that less than half the qualified voters in the United States 
voted in the last election. In Latvia, he said, ninety per cent 
of the voters cast their ballots and election came in a rather 
sickly season when many persons were not well enough to 
eo to the polls. When it was explained to him that American 
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voters are indifferent (“But surely not to voting! Not to 
voling!”) his manner seemed to suggest that he ‘thought the 
explanation was a mere subterfuge and that more than likely 
a terrible epidemic prostrating millions had been concealed 
for political reasons. He was diverted from the subject by 
the sight of League publications, which women in Riga had 
asked him to obtain for them. 

One thing about America, however, puzzled him sorely. 

“Why,” he asked, “when Americans speak to audiences 
on serious subjects, do they tell what I think you call ‘foony 
stories?’ In my country it is not so.” 

“It is a custom. People like it,” he was told. 

He shook his head. “That is a strange custom,” he said. 
“It is then evident that the American must always be made 
to laugh or he will not listen. The Americans wish the very 
serious and educated speaker to tell them foony stories. Do 
they then expect the comedian to instruct them?” 


The Latest Pamphlets 
ae gro Bills for Specific Ills” is the title of a thirty 


page companion pamphlet to “What Has Been Done,” 
just issued by the Publications Department from Organization 
Headquarters, at Peru, Indiana, at ten cents a copy. It sets 
forth the legislative policy of the National League, giving 
the opinions of eminent jurists and other authorities in favor 
of a method of removing “unjust discriminations against 
women” without ignoring “the special place of women in the 
organization of human society.” Editors are beginning to 
call the pamphlet’s clever title the League’s “slogan.” 
“Jobs and Workers,” the new pamphlet from the Women 
in Industry Committee is written, the Foreword states, “To 
make clear to the members of the League of Women Voters 
the reasons back of our endorsement of a federal free em- 
ployment service in the Department of Labor, with an ade- 
quate appropriation.” Miss Rachel S. Gallegher is named 
as the author, and the clever sketches with which the booklet 
is illustrated are companion pieces to those in other publica- 
tions by the committee. Miss Maher is more than suspected 
of having done them. 


Duty as Schoolchildren See It 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Minnesota League the 

Woman Voter is privileged to give its readers some of 

the essays submitted by Minnesota boys and girls in the 

recent essay contests instituted by local Leagues. In Fergus 

Falls, the subject given was, “Why It Is the Duty of Every 

Citizen to Vote.” A sixth grade prize-winner is Gladys Ot- 
teson, who says: 

“Tt is the duty of every qualified person to vote. By 
qualified we mean that the person must be a resident of the 
city for a certain definite length of time; he must be twenty- 
one years of age or over, and he must be a citizen of the 
United States. When one votes for a man one should find 
out all about him, such as, if he will do his best to better 
conditions. Taxes and other expenses are so high now that 
many people find it hard to pay them. The taxes are so 
high and the prices on all farm products so low that farmers 
are discontented. This condition can be made better by a 
man who is working for the people. When we vote for a 
mayor we vote for the man who will do the most to help and 
improve our city in every way, in order to make it more 
healthful and beautiful, where people enjoy living. When we 
vote for a governor we want the man that will make the best 
laws for the good of the whole state. 

“If we have the best men in the offices suitable to them our 
laws will be enforced in the right way for the good of all. 
and every one will be happy and prosperous. Our govern- 
ment will give us protection in return for our allegiance, 
and we will have a government of the people. by the peo- 
ple. and for the people. Let us show our allegiance and 
appreciation for our protection by going to the polls on 
November seventh and casting a ballot for the right men.” 
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In the same town, Donald Robertson, seventh grade prize- 
winner, put his belief in these words: 

“Every citizen who is able to vote should vote and take 
an intelligent interest in the government, for the reason that 
unless such an interest is taken the government will fall into 
the hands of men who are unfit to govern. Thus the demo- 
cratic form of government will prove a failure as the suc- 
cess or failure of a democracy depends on the interest which 
citizens take in the public problems that come before them. 

“It is a well-known fact that the worst element of the 
voting population in the nation, particularly in the large 
cities, never fails to vote. Unless this element is counter- 
balanced by the voters of the better element the government 
will fall into dishonest hands. The class of citizens who 
often neglect to vote forget the tremendous price that has 
been paid to gain this right. Millions of men have died 
in order that his right might be obtained. Every qualified 
person should show ‘the appreciation of this privilege by 
voting on election day.” 

{n Farmington, the subject chosen for essays was, “The 
Need and Result of Registration and voting.” The essay 
by Lester Sweeden, Junior Farmington High School, is given 
in slightly abridged form: 

“Registration at the polls is vitally important to village, 
city, state and country. At the polls the person voting must 
give his name, his address, and the length of his residence 
in the community, state, or country. He must swear to the 
legality of his voting. All these things enable the men in 
charge of the polls to prevent plural voting. Plural voting 
would probably put the wrong man into office, which woula 
be detrimental to the people who were honest in their voting. 
Without registration any foreigner, only a short-time resident 
of this country, would vote. He could be easily influenced 
to vote improperly. He must have an interest in the country. 
the city, or the village before he can vote. This interest is 
cultivated only by familiarity with the laws, the language. 
and the customs of the American people. A term of at least 
five years is necessary to make one a fairly good American 
citizen. Registration prevents persons who have no interest, 
from voting. ; 

“Voting itself is of the greatest importance. In Russia, 
for example, there is no system of voting. Famine, riot, 
blood-shed, and fighting between different political factions 
are now prominent instead of peace and prosperity. Without 
a doubt the United States would be in a somewhat like con- 
dition within a few months if voting were abolished. A 
policy of the Russians is not wanted. An American citizen 
loves peace and prosperity as well as any other person. -The 
lives of many depend upon our system of voting. There 
are manv people annually who, for some trifling reason or 
other, fail to do their duty and vote. These persons are not 
good citizens. The result of voting is that we have men 
elected to office according to the judgment of each individual 
voter. The defeated candidate either retires from politics 
or waits until the next year to try again for the office.” 


Newspapers and the Getting of News 
By Florence L. C. Kitchelt, citizenship director, Connecticut 
League, based in part on a Williamstown Conference. 
HE conference was under the leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Draper, London correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une. and Mr. Walter S. Rogers, American commissioner to 
the International Conference on Communications. We learned 
that news is a commodity sold like silk or pig-iron, not by 
the yard or ton, to be sure, but by the column, inch, or 
word, or when it comes from press associations, as “service.” 
While there are many other competing press associations. 
the largest four divide the world among them. The Asso- 
ciated Press (American) covers the United States and its 
possessions, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. It is a co-operative 
enterprise. (Various newspapers belong to it somewhat as 
they might belong to a club. and each is given service on a 
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franchise. Assessments are levied to pay A. P. expenses. 
cL. W.) The United Press, another American news-collecting 
and distributing association, is a commercial enterprise. 
Reuter’s (English) gathers news throughout the British Em- 
pire except in Canada and Asia. The Havas Agency (French) 
works in Latin Europe and Latin America, except in Cuba. 
The Wolff Agency (German) gathers news in the Teutonic, 
Slavic, Scandinavian and Turkish countries. 

The cost of overseas news was disclosed. Every word 
across the Atlantic is sent at 7 cents but across the Pacific 
at 32 cents by the American cable, and at a cost of a little 
more than 5 cents over the British cable, which is govern- 
ment-owned and has earned enough to duplicate itself. A 
story from India, written by a twenty-five-dollar-a-week re- 
porter. may cost nearly $50,000 to distribute around the 
world. These and other great costs are not met by pennies 
paid for copies of a paper but by the money paid for ad- 
vertising space. “It is not in selling its issues . . . that a 
newspaper makes profit but in selling advertising space.” 
(Consult Readers’ Guide for article by Edward Alsworth Ross 
in Atlantic Monthly. showing how advertising interests may 
lead to suppression of news or to partisanship.) 

News is hampered by the cost of obtaining and printing 
it and by differing meanings of words, as well as by dif- 
fering personal impressions of news gatherers. “Radical” in 
an English despatch may appear in America as “Bolshevist.” 
The same event may be seen and described by two persons 
in entirely different ways. The same event will be described 
differently in newspapers of opposed political parties. A) 
other obstacle to veracity is that political news is often 
colored before the correspondent gets it. Governments desire 
to give certain impressions, to cultivate certain opinions, and 
arrange their public statements with that object in view. 

The story of every event must pass through a “bottle- 
neck,” theoretically the editor, that figure with long shears 
and fabulous power, who decides what we may or may nol 
have to read. The editor may be the man in the home oflice. 
deciding for a few local readers, or a press association editor 
deciding for a whole continent. Often at the editor’s elbow. 
deciding for him, is the owner whose financial assets the 
paper must both guard and augment. (News is not “doc 
tored.” Competition between papers in the same city and 
between rival press associations makes this virtually impos 
sible. The more subtle method of emphasizing the side on 
which the paper stands is used. Thus, a paper which is anti- 
labor will use “leads” or opening paragraphs, giving events 
from the employers’ standpoint and will minimize what em- 
ployees said and did. The editorial page is where the paper's 
policy is actually enunciated and editorial writers seldom 
or never have much to do with the “city room” where news 
is written or assembled.—C. W.) 

The Williamstown Conference was concerned with two 
phases of news—foreign correspondence and wire service. 
The foreign correspondent skeletonizes a daily story of from 
600 to 2000 words. (Cable stories are usually sent in 
“Cable-ese.” which is a kind of shorthand susceptible of 
differing interpretations. For example a cable message re- 
ceived as: “ALLIES TREATYING TURKEYWARD TAKE OR LEavr 
Stop Ismetwarp Monpay 2” with “Lausanne 24335,” which 
means—“January 24. 3.35 P. M.”’—for date line, -will be 
printed : 

“The Allies Wednesday were drafting the Near Eastern 
peace treaty which will be handed to Turkey (on Monday } 
with this statement: “Take it or leave it.’ ”—C. W. . 

Mr. Melville Stone, general manager of the Associated 
Press. describes the war correspondent as a man physicall) 
fit, courageous. accurate. familiar with affairs and a dip- 
lomat to boot. Life-insurance companies charged an es 
pecially large premium on the lives of correspondents during 
the Irish War. which was more dangerous for journalists 
than the Great War. 

To get the news to our breakfast table, every method of 
Submarines. aeroplanes, motorcycles 
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wires, and cables, rush the skeleton form around the world. 
Although the sick-bed of Pius X was carefully guarded, 
journalists arranged a code as is always done in similar cases, 
so that they got news of his death immediately after the 
event. The “story” of it reached San Francisco eleven 
minutes after he breathed his last. 

It is on a wire rather than on a thread tnat the friendli- 
ness of nations may hang. The story of the wire cage wound 
around our continents and oceans was told in the second 
half of the Williamstown Conference. The United States is 
the only country in the world not owning and operating. 
either wholly or in great part. its telegraphic services. This 
fact makes impossible the development of world-wide tele- 
graphic relations, for the wires in other countries are operated 
or controlled by the Minister of Communications, whose 
duties include the postal services. We have no similar 
oficial in the United States with whom such ministers can 
negotiate. The State Department is besought year after year 
by our American commercial companies for certain privileges. 
necessitating constant and delicate diplomatic adjustments. 

The United States is in the way of a wire union like the 
Universal Postal Union—a striking example of international 
co-operation, under which communications developed enorm- 
ously. Mail is too slow for news. It was pointed out that 
with government control the operation of wire services may 
be left to private enterprise. In the British Empire wires 
are owned or controlled to the extent of ownership by the 
overnment. The cheapness of the rate is remarkable. The 
‘anada-New Zealand-Australian cable, the longest in the 
world, makes a profit at a rate of five cents a word. There 
is a “Cable Party” in Parliament which advocates a one- 
cent-a-word rate to all parts of the Empire, insisting it would 
pay. The greater number of cables are owned by the Eng- 
lish. England and her colonies are bound not only by ties of 
blood but by wires. The Empire is now at work on a chain 
of imperial wireless stations. In this country there is a begin- 
ning of governmental electrical service. The United States 
owns and operates numerous radio stations, some of which 
are employed in commercial work, and it operates a cable 
to Alaska and the telegraph in that territory. 

International relations and the friendliness of nations often 
hang on a wire. The Conference showed that a general 
diffusion of international news and opinion may go fat 
toward removing fundamental differences of opinion based 
on political, economic, religious, and racial interests. We 
(Americans have no cable service in the Near East. There 
is the greatest need of easy communication between us and 
China and Japan. Wars have heen averted by the prompt 
interchange of views, yet most of our messages to those 
countries must go by way of London, Alexandria, and Bom- 
bay, on English lines. It is very much cheaper than by 
way of the one American Pacific cable. 

Even where it is possible to gather clear information of 
another nation, the press may misuse or pervert it. Mr. 
Melville Stone has declared that the way the news was dis- 
tributed in Europe was one of the direct causes of the World 
War. The power of the press can make and unmake gov- 
ernments. Qut of its power comes its use as an agent of 
propaganda. The average reader. not seeing the difference 
between publicity and propaganda. may become a puppet. 
controlled by skillful play on his emotions. Publicity with 
) purpose, as propaganda is defined. has its good uses. Its 
danger lies in the motives of the propagandist and in the 
helplessness and credulity of the average reader. Scandinav- 
ian, Dutch, and Swiss newspapers were especially commended 
for purity of news and open-mindedness. 

In the tremendous power of the press to influence the 
public and the ease with which this power may be wielded 
hy one man or a small group of men lies great danger. The 
best way to reform newspapers is first to reform ourselves. the 
‘readers. Courses in how to read the news should be conducted 
for both old and young. Mr. O. S. Rice, supervisor of school 
libraries in Wisconsin, addressed the last convention of the 
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National Education Association on lessons he has prepared 
on this subject. By learning to read with discrimination, 
with distrust on occasion, and with an understanding of the 
way in which news is gathered, we shall surely push our 
newspapers to higher standards. But will a model of fair- 
mindedness and complete presentation satisfy the American 
appetite that craves its news-pancakes hot from the griddle? 
Walter Lippmann in his textbook “Public Opinion” char- 
acterizes the newspaper as a great searchlight picking out for 
us “one episode and then another.” He says that it is 
“necessary for journalists themselves to bring home to people 
the uncertain character of the truth on which their opinions 
are founded,” but adds that “the press can fight for the ex- 
tension of reportable truth.” 

Mr. Lippmann suggests fact-finding agencies to gather in- 
formation on which to base public opinion, and in a list 
of voluntary organizations of that character he mentions first 
the League of Women Voters. However, the newspaper is 
going to continue as the Bible of democracy and, next to 
the public school, the greatest progenitor of public opinion. 
Every local League should make a study of its neighborhood 
press, and educate the voting citizen in the use of the news- 
paper as a preliminary to the use of the ballot. 

(Lack of space has necessitated the cutting of Mrs. Kitchelt's 
admirable article to the bare bones, and omitting the valuable 
bibliography. Librarians and readers of the WomMaAN VOTER may 
obtain the bibliography from the editor 


With Leagues and League Leaders 
RS. PARKER MADDUX, president of the San Francisco 


Center (California League) has given up the custom so 
widely followed of having League business meetings on one 
day and really interesting speakers on another, and now 
when the 2400 members are summoned to talk business they 
know there will be in addition a discussion on a topic of 
state or local interest. In every such discussion, facts, ideals, 
deficiences. and cures are presented by experts, preferably 
chosen from the membership. and the floor discussion centers 
about the question “What can we do about it?” The De- 
cember subject was “Child Labor Laws of California”; in 
January the subject was “Courts of San Francisco” with 
special study of the women’s court. At each membership 
meeting there is also a resumé of the Federal measures the 
National League is interested in. with the exact status of each 
bill. Under the new plan, interest in the Center has greatly in- 
creased and meetings are almost quadrupled as to attendance. 


NEW addition to the list of state-League monthly 

magazines is the Hest Virginia Woman Voter, which 
legan with the new year. The first issue has four pages 
with a very attractive portrait of the new president. Mrs. 
Edward S. Romine. of Wheeling. on the first. and on the 
last a list of authoritative citizenship pamphlets the League 
has published, with an excellent suggestion for a League ques- 
tion-box. The other two pages contain news of local leagues 
and a list of things the editor. Miss Frances Dwight Johnson, 
of Parkersville. has on her copy-hook. “We have about 
ten times more to say.” she says. “than our space allows 
To the proverbial woman this is real trouble.” 


HE invitation to the convention of the Tennessee League 

was a subpoena. so exactly like the real legal paper 
that many a woman must have been startled at receiving it. 
“You. plaintiff. versus Mr. Inefficiency. defendant” was 
printed on the outside fold above a huge bright red seal. 
The body of the subpoena summoned “you” to appear “be- 
fore the state and Nashville League on the thirtieth and 
thirty-first day of January. etc..” and “then and there to 
testify and the truth to say about the year’s work of the 
League of Women Voters and render an account of your 
citizenship; and herein fail not under penalty of the law.” 
The author of the clever device is not known, so compliments 
must be made to all Tennessee. 
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Mrs. Simmons Introduces a Bill 
RS. C. B. SIMMONS, of Portland, 


Oregon, whose election to the 
state House of Representatives was noted 
in the December 2 Citizen, has just in- 
troduced a bill requiring physical ex- 
amination of applicants for marriage 
licenses. A mentality equivalent at 
least to that of a twelve-year-old child 
is a prerequisite, and freedom from com- 


municable or contagious diseases. The 
State Board of Health, in Mrs. Sim- 


mons’s plan, is to handle such examina 
tions, and a fee of not more than $2.50 
will be charged. If dissatisfied with the 
findings, an appeal may be taken to the 
County Court. 


Colorado’s State Poet 
OVERNOR SWEET of Colorado 


has bestowed upon Mrs. Nellie 
Burgett Miller, of Colorado Springs, the 
appointment of poet laureate of Color- 
ado. Since moving to the state, fifteen 
years ago, Mrs. Miller has been writing 
poetry. She has won all the poem 
prizes awarded by the State Literary 
Club, is chairman of Literature of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and plans the literary program in every 
state. 


To Fight Pestilence 


HE American Women’s Hospitals, 

through Dr. Mabel Elliott, head of 
their medical relief work for the refu- 
gees in Greece and the Islands, have 
made arrangements to take over the is- 
land of Macronisi for a quarantine sta- 
tion; as the Greek Government was re- 
fusing to accept any more _ refugees, 
fearing the spread of contagious dis- 
eases through Greece. It is estimated 
that it will cost $100,000 to equip the 
island with the tents, hospital supplies, 
soup kitchens, etc., necessary to handle 
10,000 refugees at one time. 

This organization is also conducting 
five other hospitals with dispensary cir- 
cuits and milk depots on the islands of 
Mitylene, Crete, Chios. Saloniki and 
Piraeus. 


Wellesley’s Gift to France 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE has made a 


gift of a twenty-thousand franc 
endowment fund to the Argonne Asso- 
ciation of France, which provides for 
the care and training of French war or- 
phans in families and was founded as a 
permanent memorial to the American 
soldiers who fought in the Argonne. 
This Wellesley College Fund is to be 
used especially for the education of 
older girls. 





Keystone Pi ( 
arrisburg, Pa 


ENNSYLVANIA has eight women 

legislators, and Pennsylvania has 
a woman in the state Cabinet. She is 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, shown here at her 
desk, who has just been appointed Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare of Penn- 
sylvania. She has been connected with 
the State Bureau of Child Hygiene for 
about three years. Dr. Potter is one 
of the trustees of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. of which she 
is a graduate and on whose staff she 
served for a number of years as profes- 
sor of gynecology, and as Medical Di- 
rector of the College Hospital. 


Mrs. Catt Honored 
HE gold medal that the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
awards each year to the woman who has 
done the most for womanhood has just 
been given to Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 


ND here is Mrs. 

Charles Ben- 
nett Smith of Buf- 
falo, whose eleva- 
tion to the presi- 
dency of the State 
Civil Service Com- 
mission of New 
York State we men- 
tioned in the last is- 
sue. So far as we 
know, only one woman before her has 
headed a state department as its execu- 
tive—Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, 
head of the State Industrial Inspection 
Department of Missouri. Mrs. Smith— 
Frances Stanton Smith—has back of 
her three or four years as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission, a long 
newspaper experience on the staffs of 
two Buffalo papers—as music critic and 
as woman’s page editor. She was an ac- 
tive worker for suffrage and has con- 
cerned herself effectively in many pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises. She is a writer. 
a violinist, an expert motor-car driver. 
as well as master of the intricacies of 
Civil Service law. 
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Democratic Women Meet 


HE National School of Democracy, 

held in New York City, January 
29 to February 3—as announced in the 
January 13 Citizen—is pronounced a 
success. More than a thousand women 
from approximately twenty-two states 
have attended—and according to the 
general consensus of opinion “have got 
something out of it.” A few courses 
have been attended by men, perhaps the 
most notable being that on Democracy, 
although the Organization course has al. 
so been honored. 

Having been proved a success, it is 
expected that this will be the first of a 
series of such schools to be_ held 
throughout the country. 


A Novel School 
ARRISBURG will soon be _ the 


scene of a novel school—not pri- 
vate—planned and managed by Mrs 
Gifford Pinchot, wife of the reigning 
governor of Pennsylvania. This school 
will have at least a dozen children to 
begin with. It is to be self-governed 
and self-instructed. the teachers acting 
merely as advisers. The pupils will 
make rules for themselves and judge the 
offenders; by actual handling they wil! 
study different commodities, the pro! 
lems involved in their manufacture, his 
tory, value, and transportation. Thus 
interwoven with practical experience. 
they will learn arithmetic, geography. 
history and English. A mental test wil! 
be given upon entrance by Dr. Leta 
Hollingworth of Teachers’ College, Col 
umbia University. 

The purpose of the school is to de- 
velop the child as an intelligent think 
er, taking his place from the start as an 
active member of society. 


News from Abroad 


N the Vote of January 5 and 12 ap 
pear some interesting items which 
we are adopting: 

Belgium: The Belgian Union of the 
League of Nations has elected four 
women on its committee of 24. They 
are: Mme. Spaak (Socialist), Mme 
Carton de Wiart (Catholic), Mlle. Mar- 
guerite van de Wiele (Neuter), and 
Mme. Jane Brigode (Liberal). 

England: In July women will be al 
lowed to take the Income-Tax Depart 
ment’s examination for posts as assis 
tant inspectors of taxes. This will be 
the first Civil Service examination at 
which men and women have sat together 
on absolutely equal terms. 

In New York City there are now tw« 
women inspectors of taxes. serving 
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equally with men; the examinations are 
open to everybody, regardless of sex. 

France: A law is now before the 
French Parliament which grants to 
women teachers in all grades of second- 
ary and higher education equal repre- 
sentation with men on educational as- 
semblies and university councils. At 
present they are not represented in the 
higher academic councils, nor are they 
consulted regarding the education of 


girls. 
The Netherlands: A_ preparatory 
school has been established at the 


Hague to train girls going to the Dutch 
colonies. The courts will include a 
study of child-culture, native languages, 
religion and customs. A model native 
room has been erected at the school. 
South Africa: The Women’s Party 
of South Africa has struck. They have 
refused to work for the return of their 
party candidates until suffrage has been 
granted. It will be interesting to see 
how long the men will keep them wait- 


ing. 


President Emeritus 

R. M. CAREY THOMAS has been 

elected president emeritus of Bryn 
Mawr College. After thirty-seven years 
of service, Dr. Thomas resigned the 
presidency of Bryn Mawr last June, as 
Citizen readers know. She is now trav- 
eling through the Orient and expects 
later to go to India, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, returning in October to Bryn 
Mawr to begin a history of the College. 
The news of her election reached Dr. 
Thomas in Singapore. 


Captain Cora Thompson 

HE rank of Captain in the United 

States Army has been conferred 
upon Cora Thompson, head of the nurs- 
ing staff of the Letterman General Hos- 
pital at the Presidio, San Francisco. 
Captain Thompson was formerly sta- 
tioned at the Philippines. 


A Food Mission 

N 1920 three representatives of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture were sent to France to conduct 
demonstrations in food preserving, simi- 
lar to those in the United States. The 
French were deeply interested in our 
methods and asked for further help. In 
1921 the Department sent Miss Ola 
Powell, of the States Relations Service, 
for an eight months’ trip through France 
to direct a traveling unit of workers, 
and make recommendations regarding 
the possibility of a permanent program. 
Since then, Miss Powell has made a sec- 
ond trip, with a definite organization 
and a three years’ program assured 
financially, as a result. 

Madame Babet Charton, an employee 
of the French Ministry of Agriculture, 
is in charge of the work, which is to be 
carried on in cooperation with represen- 
tatives from each department of the Min- 


istry of Agriculture. So far the plan has 
been actually established in only two 
counties, where part of the expense is 
borne by local funds. Two young 
French women have been chosen as home 
demonstration agents for these counties, 
and are now in this country studying at 
agricultural colleges. 


World Essay Contest 

HE American School Citizenship 

League announces its World Essay 
Contest for 1922-1923. Two sets of 
prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes—$75, $50, and $25—are to be 
given for the three best essays on each 
of the following subjects: “A World 
Educational Association to Promote In- 
ternational Good Will’—open to stu- 
dents in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. and “The Achievements of Civ- 
ilization and How to Organize them for 
World Comity”—open to seniors in sec- 
ondary schools. The contest, which is op- 
en to all countries, closes June 1, 1923. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of 
the League, writes that the subject for 
the normal schools is of special import- 
ance this year because of the Internation- 
al Congress on Education to be held at 
Oakland next summer, where the subject 
of a world organization of teachers will 
probably be discussed. Information 
about the contest may be obtained from 
the League, at 405 Marlborough Street. 
Boston 17, Mass. 





HE story of the winning of woman 

suffrage, the last two volumes of the 
Suffrage History, is now ready. The two 
volumes sell for $7.00. Order direct from 
the Woman Citizen and get a new subscrip- 
tion free. Or the books will be sent free 
for 3 new or 5 renewal subscriptions. Ad- 
dress the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





Australia Scores a Victory 

HE first bill introduced by Mrs. 

Cowen, member of Parliament for 
West Perth, has become a law. It pro- 
vides for equal division of property 
left without a will, regardless of sex. 
For instance, if a person dies intestate 
the father and mother share equally 
where no issue survives. If there is a 
surviving mother only, the whole es- 
tate shall belong to her absolutely, as 
it would belong to the surviving father. 


A Busy Vacation 
FTER a year of steady work, Mag- 
istrate Jean Norris—New York 
City’s only woman magistrate—has 
sailed for foreign countries on a vaca- 
tion. That is if an investigation, in 
Egypt, Algiers, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Java, of the treatment of wom- 
en in courts, reformatory methods for 
women offenders, and the use of and 
laws against narcotics, can be called a 
vacation. 
Magistrate Norris is making the trip 
at her own expense. 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lessie STRINGFELLOW ReaD 


HE endorsement of the uniform 
marriage and divorce bill drawn 
by Mrs. Edward Franklin White, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, and 
since introduced into the Senate, was 
considered the most important action 
in regard to legislation taken by the 
Board of Directors of the General Fed- 
eration during their mid-winter session 
in Washington. Endorsement of the 
bill was follow-up action on the pro- 
posal for a uniform marriage and di- 
vorce law by Congressional action en- 
dorsed at the Chautauqua Biennial. In 
her bi-annual report Mrs. White said: 
“There 1s no way to secure uniform mar- 
riage and divorce legislation except by the 
adoption of the same identical law by every 
state in the Union, or by Federal legislation 
The attempt of the Uniform Laws Com- 
mittee to follow the first method has re- 
sulted in the adoption of the Uniform Mar- 
riage Law by only two states in the past 
thirty-five years. It would therefore seem 
necessary to secure uniform legislation 
through Congressional action.” 


HE Board of Directors also endorsed 
the Keyes bill enlarging the present 
limits fixed upon immigration, to per- 
mit the admission of such Near East 
refugees as have relatives in this coun- 
try who will be responsible for them. 


WENTY-SIX speeches in 19 days 

in six states—all the way from 
Minnesota to Texas—are part of Mrs. 
Thomas C. Winter's recent record. 
She has spoken at New York and 
Philadelphia, at Michigan, Minnesota, 
Texas and Louisiana state and district 
conventions this past season, and ad- 
dressed club meetings in Washington, 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Topeka, Em- 
poria, Independence, in Oklahoma (Tul- 
sa and Nowata), Shreveport, Texarkana, 
Camden, Pine Bluff, Little Rock, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Toledo, Richmond and 
Baltimore. 

She has edited and seen to the print- 
ing of the Departments of Work book- 
lets, arranged for a new certificate of 
membership, written six magazine ar- 
ticles, served as judge in a Woman 
Citizen contest, edited a program on 
citizenship and public service, and has 
complied with clubs’ demands—from 


| EUROPE! | 
|| Sail on a new ship Apni 17, by the | 


| Mediterranean Route, 
| for the | 


INTERNATIONAL. CONGRESS | 
OF WOMEN 
at Rome 
(Paris if desired) 
Are you a delegate, alternate or visitor? 
Join the party now forming and travel 
with your friends. 
Send for circular 


| E. D. P. co THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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sending “something made with your 
own hands for our fair” to remonstrat- 
ing with Mr. Hays on his Arbuckle de- 
cision; has given messages to eight 
newspaper syndicates and dictated or 
written about forty letters a day. 
Incidentally she keeps the home fires 
burning and her husband happy and 
well-cared for. She will make no en- 
gagements from the beginning of Feb- 
ruary until the middle of April, her 
plan being to spend this time quietly at 
home in Minneapolis with her family. 


RS. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN, 

chairman of motion pictures in 
the General Federation, has resigned 
owing to personal affairs which demand 
her time. Her office will be filled by 
appointment made by Mrs. Winter, in 
consultation with Mrs. Pennybacker, de- 
partment chairman. 


HE resignation of Mrs. Alonzo 

Richardson of Georgia as chair- 
man of Citizenship Training, is an- 
nounced by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
who pays high tribute to Mrs. Richard- 
son’s faithful service. Mrs. W. R. Al- 
vord, of Detroit. will succeed Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. 


RS W. S. JENNINGS of Jackson- 

ville, Florida, national vice-presi- 
dent G. F. W. C., has been on a speak- 
ing tour in Southern Florida. She be- 
gan her series of addresses at St. Peters- 
burg, where she spoke before the annual 
convention of the League of Women 
Voters and presided over the legisla- 
tive council. 


ACDOWELL MEMORIAL WEEK, 

beginning January 2lst, date of 
the death of America’s greatest compos- 
er, was celebrated throughout the coun- 
try by members of the music division 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, chair- 
man, and by music clubs. 

Orchestras throughout the country, 
during January, at Mrs. Oberndorfer’s 
instigation, devoted one program to 
MacDowell compositions. Papers on 
the MacDowell Colony and on Edward 
MacDowell were obtained free from 
Mrs. Oberndorfer, 520 Fine Arts Build- 


ing, Chicago. and read before clubs. 


RS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 

chairman of Americanization in 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is a member of the National 
Physical Education Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has just announced 
an increase of $683,000 in annual ex- 
penditures for physical education in the 
United States, in its report of three 
years’ progress made by the Service. 
Associated with Mrs. Pennybacker on 
the committee are Walter Camp, Wil- 
liam Kent. Dr. Charles Mayo, Dr. J. H. 
McCurdy, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, S. 
Brinckerhoff Thorne, and Mary Roberts 


Rinehart. Twenty-eight of the states 
have enacted legislation partially effec- 
tive in providing physical education and 
health training for school children. 





IFTY separate checks for commis- 
sions and bonuses, on subscrip- 
tions they have taken, have been mailed 
by the Woman CitizeEN to the treasurers 
of various Leagues and Clubs during the 
past two months, the amounts varying 
from 40 cents to $14.30. 

Could your club use a little extra 
money to advantage? Write for partic- 
ulars to the Woman Citizen, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 





The Bookshelf 
HAILER MATHEWS’S Validity of 


American Ideals (Abingdon Press, 
1922) is composed of a series of lec- 
tures delivered at Wesleyan University 
on the George Slocum Bennett Founda- 
tion. Their purpose is to promote a 
better understanding of national prob- 
lems, and the realization of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Admirable in 
its exposition of the high ideals of our 
democracy, it is addressed to the youth 
which has suffered from the confusion 
of thought resulting from the war. It 


.aims to help them understand the true 


value of their national inheritance, and 
to develop in them a sense of interested 
responsibilty toward the future.—. F .B. 

Like Mr. Mathews’s book, Tommaso 
Tittoni’s Modern Italy (Macmillan, 
1922) is composed of a series of lec- 
tures, and is concerned with national 
problems. The lectures were delivered 
at Williams College before the Inte1na- 
tional Institute of Politics, and they set 
forth the position and the problems of 
Signor Tittoni’s native land. He speaks 
with the authority of a man who has 
been intimate with public affairs for 
many years, and whose position as Pres- 
ident of the Italian Senate gave him 
unusual opportunities for observation 
and deduction. 
chapters of the book, describe various 
aspects of modern Italy, her contribu- 
tion to literature, art, and science, her 
place in the study and practice of law, 
her economic problems, the labor ques- 
tions she struggles with, and her side 
of the emigration tangle. The first 
chapters are little more than an intelli- 
gent summary, but as he reaches poli- 
tics and statecraft he grows more inter- 
ested, and therefore more interesting. 
His statement that “revolutionary move- 
ment will always find the vast majority 
of the nation resolutely and energetic- 
ally opposed and determined to suppress 
by force any violent action by a daring 
minority” finds startling confirmation 
in the Fascisti activities. He asks for 
recognition of Italy’s earnest efforts to 
observe the American immigration laws, 
and makes a plea for a new law which 
shall be framed with some regard for 


His lectures. which are. 


‘is undetermined. 
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conditions in the countries from which 
immigrants come. The fact that the 
book was meant to be talked not read, 
accounts for its sometimes tiresome 
wordiness. Nevertheless, it gives an ex- 
cellent picture of modern Italy, not di. 
vorced from its ancient traditions, but 
flowering out of them. Signor Tittoni’s 
hope is that Americans will make 
friends with the blossom. 

A very different Italian is Giovanni 
Papini, whose essays have recently been 
translated under the title Four and 
Twenty Minds (Crowell, 1922). His 
name is not mentioned in Signor Tit- 
toni’s chapter on literature, and prob 
ably for the same reasons that one would 
not expect Senator Lodge to embrace 
H. L. Mencken. Papini’s tremendous 
energy, his brilliant mind, his icono- 
clastic pen have only recently become 
known to Americans. His “Life of 
Christ,” which Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
is translating, is arousing so much in- 
terest that one turns to his essays in 
the hope of learning more about him. 
The group of twenty-four was selected 
by Professor Wilkins of Chicago from 
three books ranging in time from 1902 
to 1918, so that they show something of 
the development of his mind. His first 
essay is in praise of “The Unknown 
Man,” his last in condemnation of Gio 
vanni Papini. The others are appreci- 
ations, analyses, vivisections of such 
various people as Dante and Walt Whit- 
man, Croce and Swift, Don Quixote and 
Kwang-Tse. He lacks the faculty of 
cold and judicial consideration, but in- 
stead whatever his pen touches lives for 
the moment, either glorified or dis 
torted as he wishes. Ideas, invectives, 
brilliant thinking, rapier-phrases flash 
from every page.—™. A. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


the Senate is confronted with the deci 
sion of the British Cabinet to accept 


the American terms for funding the war | 


debt which Great Britain owes to the 
United States. Senator Smoot is a mem- 
ber of the Debt-funding Commission 


appointed by the President, and he has | 
stated that legislation will be prepared | 


in accordance with the agreement now 
reached between the American and Brit 
ish members, the exact form of which 
Republican leaders 
in the Senate will now have to decide 
how to get through such legislation be 
fore the end of the session. Obviously. 
it would be imperative. The spirit of 


the British attitude regarding payment | 


of the American debt is gratifying to 
many in Congress who have been firm 
in their conviction that recognition of 
the full obligation of war debts was the 


only course which would form the basis | 


of an enduring cordiale. It is appall 
ing, however, when one stops to think 
that the five-billion-dollar debt that 
Great Britain owes the United States 
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will have increased to ten billion dol- 
lars by the time it is paid, if the term 
is sixty-two years. A war in one gen- 
eration is paid for by the two succeed- 
ing generations; a conflict in 1914 will 
be on the tax bill of the grandchildren 
of 1985. 

But family tax bills are not upper- 
most in the minds of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. This com- 
mittee has become so enmeshed in deal- 
ing with nations that the human end of 
it is about lost. The Committee has 
been in a quandary about what to do 
with Senator Robinson’s proposal that 
there be an American member of the 
Reparations Commission, and after sev- 
eral secret sessions and confabs with 
Secretary Hughes, it has decided to 
“postpone indefinitely” any action. 


Assorted Ways to Help Europe 


Propositions in Senate and House 
to help Europe are varied. Representa- 
tive Chalmers, Ohio, would request the 
President to call a world peace confer- 
ence. Senator Bursum wants to estab- 
lish a billion-dollar credit for the Ger- 
man Government to buy foodstuffs in 
this country. Secretary Mellon says 
about this: “Foreign Governments de- 
siring to find finance in the United 
States, should appeal to the investing 
public and not seek Government aid.” 
Senator Owen, Oklahoma, who once 
wrote a little book entitled “Where is 
God in the European War?” declared 
on the floor that the United States should 
join in guaranteeing France against in- 
vasion, and in guaranteeing the rights 
of the German people. Senator Reed, 
Pennsylvania, warns that the “original 
crime” of Germany is being forgotten. 
(nd yet the staid old Library Committee 
at the Senate favorably reports a bill 
to erect a great memorial to “the faith- 
ful colored mammies of the South,” a 
measure introduced by Senator John 
Sharpe Williams, who soon retires to 
his Mississippi plantation. Congress can 
always show these contrasts in dramatic 
interest. Somebody wants to legislate 
to sprinkle flowers over Washington 
from an airplane when another declares 
that there should be a bill to reprove 
a nuisance nation. 

But your correspondent took a new 
lease of life when Representative 
Husted, New York, introduced a bill 
appropriating twenty-five million dol- 
lars to pay the traveling expenses of 
250.000 Armenian refugees who have 
been offered asylum in Russia. Of 
course. Mr. Husted did not say that this 
was a substitute bill for measures pro- 
posing that these Armenians be brought 
to the United States. He did not say. 
in so many words, that the Armenian 
refugees have been the pets of every 
Sunday-school. missionary society and 
sewing circle for a generation. but in 
bulk were not good timber for Ameri- 
can citizenship. But that is what he 
meant. and so he put in this little item 


of car-fare. Washington has been be- 
sieged by missionaries who want to have 
the immigration bars let down for Near- 
Fast sufferers. Congress has not taken 
kindly to all the proposals. It’s a long 
way from the Capitol to Turkey, and 
there is only an old school geography 
between, which used to make a big red 
blot for all the “terrible Turks,” and 
a big white blot for the pure and un- 
defiled Greeks. The Turk was always 
a fellow who was cutting off a baby’s 
head with a sword. The Greek was in 
flowing robes surrounded by marble 
columns. He always had a Grecian 
nose. The Turks were fat and greasy. 
But these missionaries here from Eur- 
ope talk about the refugees as they ac- 
tually exist in racial groups on their 
native hills, and the characteristics and 
national divisions do not agree with the 
old geographies. So the House is pro- 
Greek, and the Senate is pro-Turk, and 
relief legislation is likely to fall be- 
tween the two unless relief organiza- 
tions put up a desperate fight for an 
emergency measure. 

It is practically certain that if the 
farmers of the country sent to Washing- 
ton a demand that the Government pro- 
vide safe passage to the United States 
for Near East refugees, they would come 
on the next ship. The record of this 
Congress is a long list of agricultural 
bills introduced by every Senator and 
Representative who had a small excuse 
for doing so. If all the bills were en- 
acted into law the Government would 
be subsidizing the farm to an extent al- 
most analagous to seizing the land ac- 
cording to the Soviet system. The farm 





N EXT time — or anyhow 

the next after that—look 
for the beginnings of a new 
little department. About health 
—personal and community. 
Dr. Gulielma Alsop, Barnard 
College physician, has con- 
sented to conduct it. 





bloc has fourteen pieces of legislation 
upon which there is definitely some- 
thing doing. In the House there are 
sixteen agricultural bills pending. They 
range all the way from Senator Nor- 
ris’s scheme to have the Government go 
into the business of grain operation to 
Senator Lenroot’s conservative improve- 
ment of farm credit facilities and to 
Senator Bursum’s proposition to extend 
a huge credit to Germany in order that 
she may buy our agricultural products. 
The Senate, in taking the lead in the 
rural credit legislation. has passed Sen- 
ator Capper’s bill first. This legisla- 
tion was the product of a series of con- 
ferences of officials of the War Finance 
Corporation, representatives of agricul- 
tural interests, and the author. Briefly. 
it provides for the formation by Fed- 
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eral charter of corporations for the pur- 
pose of extending credit facilities to 
agricultural and livestock industries. It 
defines the specific terms by which cor- 
porations may make advances. The 
second bill, the Lenroot-Anderson meas- 
ure, reported with the Capper Bili by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, establishes a “farm credits de- 
partment” in the federal land banks, 
of which there are twelve throughout the 
country, and appropriates five million 
dollars for such use. From the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture came the several more 
radical bills for Government subsidy 
and, although Senator Norris attempts 
to bring them before the Senate fre- 
quently, they have made no headway. 
Senator Brookhart and other radicals are 
vigorously opposing the Lenroot bill 
upon which the Senate is about to take 
a vote. 


Punctured with Amendments 


When the review of this Congress is 
made it will be seen that the Constitu- 
tion was punctured through and through 
with proposed amendments, the most re- 
cent of which, it is interesting to note, 
was part of the farm bloc program, 
namely. the amendment prohibiting 
states from issuing tax-exempt securi- 
ties. This has passed the House and 
is being considered by a sub-committee 
of the judiciary committee of the Sen- 
ate, an able group consisting of Senators 
Colt, Walsh, of Montana, Sterling, Nel- 
son and Overman. There are numerous 
other Constitutional amendments which 
will be taken up in another letter. 

The coal situation has had the atten- 
tion of both houses of Congress. Rep- 
resentative Rogers of Massachusetts, he 
who struggles year after year in behalf 
of legislation to reorganize the diplo- 
matic service, has demanded an embargo 
on shipments of anthracite to Canada. 
Senator Brookhart, in the Upper House. 
wants the President to take over and 
operate the coal mines in the event of 
an emergency. This finds a sympathetic 
response in soft-coal-drenched Washing- 
ton. The wash-line has gone gray. 

But the first crocus which spikes the 
lawns around the Capitol will dissemin- 
ate the heaviness of present congression- 
al days. Congress is not seeing how 
much it can do but how little. The hill 
section of legislation has been drenched 
in rain, sloshing, slippery, cold, wet 
with grippe and snuffles—an atmo- 
sphere conducive to indecision. The Sen- 
ate cannot even make up its mind wheth- 
er or not to accept a sumptuous dwell- 
ing known as Castle Henderson on Six- 
teenth Street. which Mrs. John B. Hen- 
derson, widow of a United States Sen- 
ator, wishes to present as a permanent 
home for Vice Presidents. It has a 
castle wall with round, ominous peek- 
holes. On a rocky ledge, it overlooks 
the city and hobnobs only with the back 
door of Henry White, host to Clemen- 
ceau and other notables. 








Woman’s Oldest Job 
(Continued from page 13) 


women would do their own housework 
entirely, and the former domestic em- 
ployee would have vanished. In an in- 
terview to be published in the course of 
this discussion we shall find that this is 
the well-deliberated opinion of an emin- 
ent domestic science expert. 

Is that the solution as our readers 
see it? 

To many minds such a development 
would be desirable, since it would mean 
the simplifying of housework and the 
discarding of much that is superfluous 
and time-wasting. Already a degree of 
this reform has come about. For thou- 
sands of women through the country 
this has been the solution—they have 
become their own servants, and by a 
process of intelligent reduction of the 
inessentials they have managed without 
hardship. Even in the houses of the 
rich, one hears, there has been a reduc- 
tion of the complexity, and a gain in 
simplicity. But all this does not take 
care of the young mother of three or 
four children who has too much to do 
unless she can have outside help. She 
either breaks down herself; or is forced 
to give her children inadequate care; 
or at the very best, in case she has un- 
usual strength and endurance, has so 
little time for herself that her own de- 
velopment is retarded, and so her child- 
ren lose as well. There are, of course. 
plenty of exceptions—we hope you will 
tell us about them, and help discover 
how far a woman can go toward solving 
the problem by herself. 

Among the alleviations that have been 
provided here and there are—for the 
city. apartment hotels, with meals served 
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in the dining-room; in some communi- 
ties, a common dining-room maintained 
as a sort of community club; the devel- 
opment of a system of delivering meals, 
already cooked, to your house. These 
are substitutes for domestic service— 
helps to the women who otherwise do 
their own work. They all move in the 
direction of essential elimination of 
waste. 

The other main line of development 
is toward a change in the trade and the 
social status of domestic service, main- 
taining the individual home and family 
meals on their present basis. 

It is no new thing to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether women have known 
how to treat their servants. The charge 
has been made again and again that the 
solution lies in their hands, and that 
until they take a different attitude to- 
ward the whole problem there will con- 





P from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
With the fine gesture of a kingly soul, 
He built the rail-pile and he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through 

every blow: 

The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 


From “Lincoln, the Man of the People.’ 
By Edwin Markham. 





tinue to be a problem. Gradually the 
theory is taking form until now it is 
quite possible to raise the question, does 
not domestic service have to be raised 
to the rank of a standardized trade or 
even a profession, so that there shall be 
some self-respecting regulation of hours 
on the one hand and the removal of 
social stigma on the other—so that the 
importance that really belongs to this 
service shall be recognized? 

The eight-hour day is an experiment 
in standardization that is being tried out 
here and there. It is applied most eas- 
ily on the basis of eight-hour shifts, by 
families with a staff of helpers, but also 
in the case of one servant. We know 
a household of three business women 
who manage very well indeed on this 
arrangement. Besides, we know a fam- 
ily where four children are being 
brought up by a mother with the help 
of one woman working eight hours a 
day—the breakfast being prepared by 
the family. But many other women 
with small children would find it inade- 
quate. Has it been tried in your com- 
munitv? If so, does it meet any con- 
siderable part of the needs? 

Undoubtedly, the development of do- 
mestic science courses—the elevation of 
housekeeping to a place where one pavs 
to learn it and takes a diploma for it. 
has had—or anyhow is havine—an ef- 
fect in making people realize the value 
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and dignity of domestic work. We are 
finding out bit by bit the tremendous 
health and efficiency importance of right 
eating and therefore of scientific knowl. 
edge in the preparation of food. Wom. 
en are beginning to find it worth while 
to be trained for the work they are to 
do in their homes. Need it be a long 
step to the regular training of home as- 
sistants? The moment special training 
is required for work, that work takes 
on social dignity and value. 

Is this the natural line of develop. 


ment? 


A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLICO 


“Poor MEn’s Wives”—made by Pre- 
ferred Pictures: A well-produced and 
directed picture, interesting in the first 
half, but becoming rather commonplace 
in the second half. A story pointing 
out with not too moral a finger, and not 
convincingly enough, that love and a 
little money are a better combination 
for happiness than wealth and infidelity. 

“THe Worip’s APPLAUSE” —produced 
by Paramount: An absolutely value- 
less picture in which Bebe Daniels as 
an actress seeks the world’s plaudits on- 
ly, but gets a little notoriety into the 
bargain, which in the final reel is, of 
course, dispelled. 

“Pec O’ My Heart’—produced by 
Metro: A successful film incarnation 
of Laurette Taylor’s well-known stage 
portrayal of the lovable and thoroughly 
Irish Peg. Miss Taylor’s moving-pic- 
ture technique is fresh and delightful, 
and makes one hope that she will go on 
making pictures. “Peg O’ My Heart” is 
well worth seeing. One only wishes 
that the scenes in Ireland had not been 
added, as they are unnecessary to the 
story. 

“ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT” 
—produced by Metro, from a story by 
Ben Ames Williams: Fine sea stuff with 
real whaling from a whaling vessel, 
thrill and excitement furnished by 
mutiny and scenes on a South Sea Is- 
land. A_ really worth-while picture 
from the entertainment standpoint. Good 
cast, including Billie Dove and the ver- 
satile Lon Chaney, who is always inter- 
esting to watch. 

“OMAR THE TENT MAKerR”—released 
by First National: A story of the Per- 
sian poet, Omar Khayyam, too long 
drawn out in many places, but well put 
on and entertaining enough for those 
who like pictures with harems, grand 
viziers, half-naked blackamoors, and an 
occasional camel, and who don’t mind 
watching Guy Bates Post roll his eyes 
straight into the camera. 

“MiLtapy”—released by American Re- 
leasing Corporation: A French com- 
pany’s sequel to Douglas Fairbanks’ 
“Three Musketeers,” taking up the story 
where Fairbanks left off, and carrying 
it through to the execution of Milady de 
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Winter. Thanks to Dumas, it is a good 
story, but the filming is unsuccessful. 
This is due partly to a too vivid mem- 
ory of the “Three Musketeers.” But 
even without this comparison, bad pho- 
tography and mediocre cast put “Mi- 
lady” out of the running for a good pic- 
ture. 

“THE Wor.p’s a StTaGe”—produced 
by Principal Pictures: An unusual plot 
evolved by Elinor Glyn in which two 
men love one woman. She chooses the 
wrong man, finds him an unsuccessful 
husband, and turns to the other man 
for sympathy, thus incurring the wrath 
of the husband, who conveniently dies 
in the last reel, and paves the way for 
a happy union of the lady and the man 
she should have married in the first 
place to save us from this picture. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 
HEN one is considering the pur- 
chase of a bond, knowledge of 
the financial condition of the company 
issuing it becomes important. For that 
reason it is well to understand how to ob- 
tain some idea of the affairs and stand- 
ing of a corporation from its annual re- 
ports. There is no dark mystery about 
the interpretation of a financial state- 
ment, although the terms sound very 
business-like and unintelligible to those 
who have had no experience in using 
them. 

Usually the annual statement of a 
corporation presented at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders consists of 
three parts— 

1—An earning statement showing 
what the company has paid out and re- 
ceived during the year. 

2—The balance sheet showing the as- 
sets and liabilities as of the end of the 
vear, and 

3—Some remarks by the president ex- 
plaining these statements and the con- 
ditions under which operations have 
been carried on during the year just fin- 
ished. with perhaps a few remarks on 
the company’s immediate future and the 
plans of the managers in regard to it. 

Financial statements differ consider- 
ably in detail, according to whether they 
are those of railroads, public utility or 
industrial corporations. We will take 
up a railroad company first. 

The first item on the earning state- 
ment is usually called Gross Operart- 
ING Revenue. This means the total 
amount of cash received from operating 
a railroad without any deductions for 
expenses. It is made up of the money 
received from railroad tickets and 
freight charges, etc. The next item is 
OPERATING ExpENSsES—in other words. 
the cash cost of running the railroad 
proper. This includes wages. a certain 
proportion of the repairs and mainten- 
ance of equipment and the salaries of 
everyone in the operating end of the 
railroad. 

The next will be 


deduction for 


Taxes, that is, those paid to cities and 
states on railroad property and other 
rights of way. 

Following this comes the item Eguip- 
MENT Rentats. This really means hire 
of equipment, since freight cars, en- 
gines, etc., are often transferred from 
one road to another, especially the cars 
which, when loaded, are taken to their 
destination regardless of whether they 
are owned by the railroad handling 
them or not. A road both receives and 
pays out rent on rolling stock, and a 
rental of about $1.00 a day is charged 
up against the cars. Railroads often 
rent the use of track or stations, and 
that is frequently included in this same 
charge. 

The subtraction of these three latter 
items from the operating revenue gives 
the Net OperatinGc INcoME of the road, 
which represents the railroad’s profit 
from passenger and freight operations. 

In addition to these profits, a railroad 
often makes money by leasing space in 
its stations (like the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York) from coal lands 
and other sources. The income received 
from these. called OTHER INCOME, in 
the financial statement added to the op- 
erating income, gives the Gross IN- 
COME or total Net EarninGs of the rail- 
road which is applicable to payments 
on bond issues and other expenses that 
are not due to the operating of the 
road. 
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If one is interested in buying the 
bonds of a railroad, he should look to 
see how many times the interest on all 
the bonds has been earned, that is, how 
many times the interest charges go into 
this gross income. The reason for us- 
ing the entire debt and not just the is- 
sue in which one is interested, is that 
a railroad must practically pay interest 
on all its bonds or be thrown into a re- 
ceivership, as almost all its funded debt 
is in some form of mortgage on some 
part of the railroad, and should a mort- 
gage be foreclosed it might be impos- 
sible for it to operate without the use 
of the property covered by the mort- 
gage. 

At present the gross income of even 
our most efficient railroads seldom ex- 
ceeds the interest on the funded debt 
and other kindred charges by very much. 
If it amounts to twice the interest 
charges the bonds would seem to be 
very well secured by earnings, in the 
present conditions, both financial and 
otherwise, under which the roads are 


operating. 
The amount which remains from the 
gross income after interest, etc., has 


been subtracted, is applicable to divi- 
dends on the company’s preferred and 
common stock. After these dividends 
have been paid the remainder, if any, 
is called surplus and is usually added to 
the earned surplus of the company, as 
it appears in the balance sheet. 
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Know Your Own Village 
By Mrs. Freperick S. GREENE 


Choirman of the League of Women Voters 
of Albany County. 


Form of Government 
Is your village incorporated? In 


what class? What is its form? What 
officers has it? How chosen? Quali- 
fications? Present incumbents? Whal 


are the powers and the salary of each 
branch? 


Cost 

What is the total annual cost of your 
village? Cost per capita? How is the 
money raised? What is the village tax- 
rate? How does it compare with other 
villages of similar size in the county? 
Departments 

What is the cost of each? 
proportion of the total cost? 
Police 

How many law enforcement officers? 
What are their salaries? How much 
territory does each cover? To whom do 
they report? What supervision is there 
of moving pictures, of dance halls? 
Have you protection at school crossings 
for the children? What special atten- 
tion is given to youthful offenders? Is 
there a probation officer connected with 
your Justice of the Peace? 
Fire 

What amount and kind of equipment 
is there? How many men? Are they 
volunteer or paid? Who is in com- 
mand? How is your village rated by 
the fire-insurance companies? Are in- 
surance rates comparatively high or 
low? 


What is its 


Streets 

How wide are they? How many are 
paved? With what material? How ex- 
pensive is street paving in your village? 
How is it paid for? What proportion 
of the cost is assessed to abutting prop- 


erty? What traffic regulations are 
there? Are they enforced? How many 
street accidents annually? Are the 
streets well cared for? How many em- 
ployees in the department? Are the 
streets well lighted? What kind of 
sidewalks? Are crossings provided on 
unpaved streets? 
Public Utilities 

WATER 

What is its source? How purified? 
Is the supply adequate? What is the 
cost to consumer? Comparison with 
other villages? 

ELECTRICITY 

What is its cost? 
other communities? 

Gas 

What is its source? 

SEWAGE 

What is the method of disposal? Is 
any use made of by-products? Does it 
cost the village money or give an in- 
come? Are ordinances against stray 
paper enforced? 

TRANSPORTATION 

Street Railways, Buses—Is the serv- 
ice adequate? Cost per passenger? 
Are taxis licensed? How do the taxi 
fares compare with those in similar vil- 
lages? 
Health 

What health officers have you? Are 
vital records carefully kept? What is 
the death rate? Infant death rate? 
Have you a public health nurse? What 
diseases cause the greatest number of 
deaths in the village? 


Comparison with 


Cost ? 


Education 

How many members are on your 
Board of Education? Are there any 
women on it? How many primary. 
grammar and high schools? Is there a 
kindergarten? How many pupils grad- 
uate from high school? What per cent 
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of those entering first grade complete 
high school courses? How do your 
teachers’ salaries compare with those of 
neighboring villages? Are the class 
rooms overcrowded? Are the buildings 
used for community activities outside of 
school hours? Have you a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association? How many mem- 
bers has it? Have you a school medi- 
cal director? A school nurse? What 
provisions are made for defective, sub 
normal and super-normal pupils? What 


provisions against truancy? Are the 
playgrounds large enough? Are they 
supervised ? 
Library 

What authority controls it? How 


How 


supported? Number of books? 
many in circulation? 
Living Conditions 

Are there plenty of houses to meet 
the demand? Is there a large or a 
small proportion of very poor families? 
What is the rent for living quarters 
barely sufficient for five? How does the 
cost of living compare with that of oth 
er places of similar size? Are costs 
approaching pre-war level? 


The Terrors of Hungary 
(Continued from page 10) 


Father Gieswein. He is a familiar fig 
ure at all peace gatherings and advo- 
cated woman suffrage in Hungary when 
there were few voices raised in its be- 
half. He still believes with faith un- 
changed in the brotherhood of man and 
that governments resting upon the equal 
authority of men and women will bring 
peace and justice. The well known Jew. 
Mr. Goldmark, was as clear and firm 
in that same faith. As I looked around 
that long table and saw the familiar 
faces of men and women I had learned 
to know during the preparations for the 
Congress in 1913 and my three previ- 
ous visits, I was exalted to the old op- 
timism. In the midst of Hungary’s woes 
the suffrage group, with Jew, Catholic 
and Protestant united and strong, un- 
derstanding and unafraid, are still a 
center carrying on. While such people 
live and work there is no real cause 
for despair. 

Yet up on the high hill overlooking 
beautiful Budapest in the ancient pal- 
ace, lives the dictator Horthy and down 
below ysung Hungarians with sharp- 
toed boots kick a woman medical stud- 
ent down the University stairs! Wars 
bring such strange unsettling of the hu- 
man equation that I should think the 
terrors of peace would complete the edu- 
cation begun by the terrors of war and 
make the whole world rise en masse to 
put an end to them. I learned in the 
days gone by to love Hungary and it 
was with much genuine heartache that 
I witnessed the sad troubles through 
which she is passing. O man, what a 
sad mess of things thou hast made! 
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Heart-to-Heart 
INTIMATE TALKS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


HEN is a magazine a success? 

When it is overwhelmingly 
praised by its readers? When a large 
percentage of its subscribers renew their 
subscriptions from year to year? When 
those whose opinions count in the maga- 
zine world are enthusiastic in their 
praise? If that is the criterion, the 
Woman Citizen is a huge success. Let- 
ters from its readers chant a paean of 
praise; a very unusual percentage of 
its subscribers renew their subscrip- 
tions; moreover, the Citizen meets the 
critical judgment of those who are ex- 
perts in the magazine field. Yet we 
venture to assert that the Woman Citizen 
is not a success when viewed from the 
standards of the magazine world. 

It is so far from being a success that 
if all the things its readers say about 
it are true, its very lack of success 
forms a serious indictment of women. 

The other day a publisher who “put 
over” an extraordinary success himself. 
who is well known and highly respected 
in the entire periodical world, was asked 
to give his opinion of the Citizen. He 
wrote: '“I have read every word of 
your Citizen for January 13th, and | 
have studied it typographically and 
considered it editorially. The least I 
can say is ‘I do not see how it could be 
done better.’ That it could be done in 
a way which would make a wider appeal 
is prebable. But you could not sacri- 
fice dignity and fairness. You could 
not beat the tom-tom.” 

Wouldn’t you think that such a letter 
would fill us with pride and pleasure? 
Rather it added to our perplexity. Why ? 
Because when asked what is the circu- 
lation of the Woman Citizen we are 
ashamed to answer. Thirteen thousand 
may sound like a good many subscrib- 
ers to you, but the magazine world com- 
pares it with the 500,000 to 1,500,000 
readers of other women’s magazines, and 
other questions are sure to follow: “On- 
ly 13,000 subscribers! How do you 
account for it? Aren’t women inter- 
ested in this kind of a magazine? Well, 
we've always suspected women care for 
little but fashion, food and fiction . 

We know that this indictment is not 
true. The big women’s magazines with 
huge circulations are the trade papers 
of women’s traditional work in the 
home, and they deserve their big circu- 
lation, for most women are mothers and 
housekeepers. But every woman born 
in the United States is a citizen. Are 
they not also interested in a trade paper 
of their work as citizens:—for child 
welfare. for community betterment, in 
their club work, in accurate information 
about women office holders, in a 
woman’s brilliant and exclusive news 


from Washington, in a digest of news 
of what women are doing all over the 
world? The Citizen is the only wom- 
an’s magazine in the country of nation- 
al circulation which is devoted to these 
things. Yet so far it has succeeded in 
reaching only a tiny part of its audience. 
There are 27,000,000 women citizens of 
the country. 

Do you wonder we are ashamed to 
meet the questions of men in the maga- 
zine world? The point is what can we 
do about it—not we in the office alone, 
but you, too? This is your magazine 
far more than it is ours. We are doing 
everything that the funds at our disposal 
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permit to bring the Woman Citizen to 
the attention of women—because the 
purpose of the Citizen is to help wom- 
en become better citizens, more inter- 
ested and more intelligent. You tell us 
you believe the Citizen does this, but do 
you tell her? A magazine of this type 
can succeed only as a club succeeds, 
through the enthusiasm of its member- 
ship. You know women who would be 
interested. 

We are setting ourselves to double 
this subscription list right now—to 
prove to men that at least we are on a 
definite up-grade. The Woman Citizen 
will not be recognized as a success by 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 
First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 
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offers a one year course in special bed-side 
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South Norwalk. Conn. 





the standards of men’s magazines for 
women until it has very materially in- 
creased its circulation. What are you 
going to do about it? 


LOWTHORPES P. S.—Don’t think we are discour- 
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A School of a See for Women aged. More than 7,000 women are tak- 
30 miles from oston M4 a * . 
Annouaces« Short Course for Amatears ing the Citizen today who did not take 
April 1 to May 15, 1923 , 

Lectures on garden planning, planting, it a year and a half ago. A few of 
and the general upkeep of a country place you helped in getting these new sub- 
Work in greenhouse and garden daily. — ° > 
Addmmee Pagrernanscir opens scriptions. If it had been five times as 

rincipa - . 
| Groton, dg » many your magazine would have shown 
real progress.—G. F. B. 
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The Artists’ Corner 
A brief guide to the Winter Exhibits 
of Art 
By ExLeanor Horst 

Russian ArT Exuisit—At the Brook- 
lyn Museum, on Eastern Parkway, there 
is a representative showing of Russian 
Art including portraiture, genre paint. 
ing, scenic decoration, and cubo-futur- 
istic interpretations. It is current Rus- 
sian art transported to this country by 
artists who, one by one, escaped by 
roundabout ways from a country in 
chaos, and found a haven in Western 
Europe and America. Under the aus. 
pices of the Museum, twenty-three of 
these artists have united to show the 
richness of Russian culture—and it is 
well worth seeing if only for the vivid 
coloring and fantastic forms. 

Midwesterners will have an opportun 
ity of seeing a part of it when Jakov 
lev’s work is displayed at the Milwau- 
kee Museum of Fine Arts, March Ist. 

Jane PeTeRsoN—has just arrived 
from abroad after seven months’ brows 
ing amid European scenery, and the 
results are being shown in an excellent 
exhibit at the Misses Hill Gallery, 607 
Fifth Avenue. Some of her works will 
be shown in the Cleveland Museum of 
Fine Arts in February, the Milwaukee 
Museum of Fine Arts in March, the 
Springfield, Illinois, Art Association in 
April, the Grand Rapids Art Association 
during the summer. and at the Minne 
sota State Fair in September. 

Feticie Watpo HoweL_t—is doing 
something new with flowers at the Mac- 
beth Galleries, 450 Fifth Avenue. She 
has painted a series of panels combin- 
ing old-fashioned flowers in antique 
jugs and vases with a background of 
aged wall-papers and quaint calicoes 
The exhibit is staged in a room of sim- 
ple and homelike arrangement with nice 
curly maple and old glass. Lovers of 
Early American interiors will specially 
enjoy it. 

ARCHITECTURAL LeacGuE ExniBit— 
the usual annual showing of landscape 
gardening, architecture, and _ interior 
decorations given by a society composed 
of New York architects. A new feature 
is introduced in one room to show an 
artistic and practical arrangement of 
furniture, flowers, and wall hangings— 
for the mansion, rather than for the 
simple house. Interesting, but of class 
appeal. 





California Protests 
R. CHARLOTTE J. BAKER of 


Point Loma, California, writes: 

In the Woman Citizen for January 13 | 
find an article containing this statement: 
“No woman has yet been elected by a 
school board to the superintendency of a 
large citv since Ella Flagg Young’s notable 
victory in Chicago.” 

We think Los Angeles. which in the 
last census was given 576,073, quite a large 
city. and she has had a woman superin- 
tendent of her schools for some time. She 
is Susan M. Dorsey. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


S we peck this out, all the world 
A has its eyes on an Egyptian Val- 
ley and we confess that excited 
thrills are chasing each other up our 
spine as we visualize that scene of 
splendor so long hidden away. * © © 
Somehow we can't feel bad over dis- 
turbing the sleep of that ancient 
Pharaoh, nor can we believe he 
would mind having the glories of his 
reign advertised three thousand years 
later. One word out of the accounts 
has stuck. It’s Ushabti—doesn't it 
say nicely? © © © Just imagine the 
luxury of having a drudging humble 
little double to do your lowly work 
for you in the next world, if the 
gods ordain lowly work. © © © 
It would be a pleasant idea even 
for this present woe. We wish we 
had one. © © © Ushabti, we mean. 
© © © Some of the Dingbat’s friends 
have gone to Florida, and the Book- 
shelf has departed from ice into a 
riot of palm trees, fat violets, sun- 
shine-all-over-the-sky and other 
benedictions that she calls California. 
* © © And if one day we go out to 
lunch and just walk until we are on 
a boat bound for Bermuda that will 
be why. © © © We are pleased to see 
that a new legal association has tak- 
en a stand against freak sentences. 
® © © It’s been worrying us for 
some time. © © © For one thing, we 
were afraid the judges would be 
cutting in on the business of our old 
friends the short-story writers, they 
were getting so ingenious in think- 
ing up plots. ® © © Then, church- 
going and Bible-reading seemed to 
be favorite prescriptions, and we 
had a feeling that religion taken in 
the form of punishment was under 
a handicap. ® © © But that scheme 
of giving a “drunk’’ when sober a 
picture of himself when drunk 
locked like a good one. ® © @ 
There's one thing in this number 
that worries us too. It’s Dr. Alsop’s 
advice not to give our faces a regu- 
lar wash more than once a day. 
® © © Of course the Citizen’s circu- 
lation is national and Dr. Alsop 
couldn't make exceptions for local 
conditions—she has to strike an 
average. But we hate to think of 
our responsibility for all the dirty 
faces (including our own) in this 
winter's soft coal belt. © © © We 
shall show our faith in Dr. Alsop, 
though, by seeing it through. © © © 
Have you read abovt those automo- 
biles with legs? We are going to 
Bermuda—again—before they be- 
come general. We can never stand 
that uncanny sight. © © © Just figure 
to yourself the giant centipede-army 
effect of Fifth Avenue. © © © We 
saw a story recentlv which in a rash 
moment—after reading the Congres- 
sional Record on a talky day—we 
thought of applying to a certain 
august body. © © © Two Negroes 
had been arguing long and thor- 
oughlv. © © © Finally one of them 
closed the discussion with the diplo- 
matic clincher, ‘““Yo’ promulgates too 
much breff!"" © © © We hear some 
breff is being spent on the idea of 
erecting a monument to svmbolize 
the national game of baseball. © ® © 
Let’s wait until it’s dead. 

P. S. Yes. thanks, the baby is doing 
nicely. He's named for us. No, no, 
not Dingbat. 























INCE last De- 

cember there 
has been in the 
world a woman 
“passenger repre- 
sentative’ on a 
big railroad. She 
is Mabel Thayer 
Gessner, whom 
the Baltimore and 
Ohio has honored 
itself by appoint- 
ing to solicit the 
travel of women, 
and here is her 
picture. This was 
jvst another rung 
up Yhe ladder for 
Miss Gessner, but 
the rung hadn't 
been there before 
for a woman. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


OR the first time the Greek Government 

has bestowed the Croix de Guerre on 
women, and they happen to be Ameri- 
can women: Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy 
(on the left), Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Hospitals, and Dr. Mabel E. 
Elliott (on the right), director of the work 
of that organization in Creece. The hon- 
or was bestowed in recognition of the 
work of these two women amony the 
Smyrna refugees. The CITIZEN had the 
privilege of printing Dr. l.ovejoy’s own 
story of those terrible days at Sinyrna 
when she worked sinyle-handed among 
thousands of women huddled together 
homeless and terrified on that tragic quay. 
Dr. Elliott was at the same time plunged 
into the work of caring for the refugees 
on the Islands, and she has recently, by 
agreement with the Greek Government 
transformed the uninhabited Island _ of 
Macronesi into a great quarantine hos- 
pital. Both women have records crowded 
with whole-hearted service to suffering 
humanity. 


© Bachrach. 
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N one of the 

Alaska dog races 
each driver carried 
on his sled the lady 
of his choice over 
the whole seventy- 
five miles. But Miss 
Lydia Hutchinson 
isn’t that kind of a 
lady. She does the 
racing herself. 
Here she is with 
“Doc,” the lead 
dog of her entry in 
the American Dog 
Derby to be held at 
Ashton, Idaho, in 
celebration of the 
Golden Annivers- 
ary of Yellowstone 


National Park 














dramatist, 


anyone 
knows her 


good that 


the most 


Perfume,” 
most out. 


ONA_~ GALE, 
novelist, 
short-story writer, 


been named 
member of 
Board of Regents 
of the University 
of Wisconsin. And 


spirit knows how 


the University. 
a recent alumni 
contest Miss Gale 
was pronounced 


guished member 
of that body. Her 


new novel, ‘Faint 
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